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ice “Royal” has over a 
quarter-of-a-century’s experi- 
ence in underwriting motor 
insurance. 


T is a leader in this class of 
insurance. 


TS policies are built up out of a 
real understanding of the 
motorists’ needs. 


T offers to motorists the three 

essentials — speedy repairs ; 

absolute security; and prompt 
claims settlements. 





Some reasons why 
over 350,000 motor vehicles 
are insured with the “ROYAL’— 


HE ‘ Royal's” claims service 

is renowned amongst the 
motoring community for prompt- 
ness and equity. 

VER £16,000,000 have been 


paid in claims to “ Royal”’ 


Motor Policyholders. 


FF seate of Branches— 
extending almost from Land's 
End to John o' Groats—serves 
*“ Royal” clients. 


- OYAL” service is designed not 


only to help its insured out 
of their insurance difficulties, but 
to help them to avoid them. 


May we have the opportunity to place 
“ROYAL” SERVICE at YOUR SERVICE! 
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1 NortH JoHN STREET, LiveRPOOL, 2 - Head Offices - Lonpon: 24/28 LomBarp Street, E.C.3 
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The Spice of 





Adventu re 


f*ROM May onwards wild animal life in the| 


Kruger National Park—the world’s largest game | 
To drive with perfect 
safety through mile after mile of open and forest 


reserve—is at its best. 


country, where untamed denizens of the jungle roam) 
at will, is an adventure worth going far to experience. 


South Africa spreads countless gems of scenic beauty | 
before her guests. The Victoria Falls—in full sali 
at this season—presents a magnificent spectacle with! 
its millions of gallons plunging ceaselessly down through | 
the smoke of rising spray. 


In this land of sunshine and surprises there is no 
room for dullness, no time for boredom. Every day 


brings new delights, new adventures, new experiences. 


Two or three months, including a delightful fair- 
weather voyage of 134 (or 163) days in each direction, 
is all the time required for this “adventurous” holiday. 


Consult your Travel Agent or write to the Tourist 
Bureau, South Africa House, London, W.C.2, for 
descriptive brochures of Southern Africa. 


South Cirice 
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BABIES - CRIPPLES - BOYS 
‘ GIRLS NOW IN OUR HOMES 


Any help gratetully received by the Secretary 


AIFS* STRAYS 


OLD TOWN HALL. KENNINGTON.,S.E.// 


Springtime 
of Life. 


Service man, no 
regular work for 
years, 
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ORONTES sails on May 1 to Italy, 
Dalmatia, Malta, Lisbon and Naval 
Review. 20 days from 34 Guineas. 





OTHER CRUISES by ORION 
and ORONTES 


May 15th and 22nd. 





Write for perticulars cnd priced plans 
MANAGERS : Anderson Green & Company 
Led., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, £.C.3. West End 
Offices: 14 Cockspur St., §.W.1, and 

1 Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 





Telephones : 


MAN. 3456 + WHI. 6981 © TEM. 2258 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HILE the difficulties in the way of the institution of 
a naval patrol off the Spanish coasts have been dis- 
posed of by the Non-Intervention Committee (all but one— 
the question of how Germany shall pay her share of the 
ccst—which has been postponed), it becomes more doubtful 
than ever whether the new measures, which take effect on 
March 13th, have not come too late. In themselves they 
may be effective ; that the British and French ships should 
ratrol territory held by the insurgents and the German and 
Italian territory held by the Government is a sound arrange- 
ment, but although the rumour that 10,000 Italians had 
landed since the volunteer ban became effective has been 
denied by Lord Cranborne in the House of Commons, the 
numbers of Germans and Italians already fighting in Spain 
may well be sufficient to turn the scale. The new attacks 
on Madrid from the north-east are more menacing than any 
yet delivered, and though there is still little prospect of the 
capital being captured by storm there is a growing likelihocd 
that its last communications may be cut and the defenders 
starved out. Though discipline on the Government sice 
has improved, internal dissidence and antagonism continues, 
aad there is no evidence that Cztalonia, powerful as it should 
be, is making any serious effort to assist Madrid. The 
taditional regionalism of Spain may secure victory for 
General Franco, but it will certainly not secure consolidation 

for him afterwards. 

* * * * 
rance’s Defence Loan 

The French Government’s National Defence Loan, of 
£105,900,000, by which the Treasury’s financial needs will 


be covered, is a successful attempt to meet the attacks of 


the Right and a critical financial emergency. M. Blum’s 


| broadcast speech on Sunday, explaining his proposals, has 


ten followed by a rise in rentes and by selling of securities 


in London by Frenchmen anxious to participate in the loan. 


tiish and American investors are also expected to subscribe, 


’ political programme. 


and the success of the operation seems to be assured. The 
loan is accompanied by cuts in expenditure and by promises 
to add no further to demands on the Treasury; but, as 
M. Blum has explained, these concessions to the Right do 
not imply any contradiction with the Front Populaire’s 
He might claim, indeed, that the cuts 
are the logical consequence of the success of increased 
Government expenditure in stimulating economic revival. 
On this basis, M. Blum secured a majority, from Right and 
Left, of over 400 in the Chamber on Tuesday, and the 
measure went safely through the Senate on Wednesday. 
The Prime Minister has further strengthened his political 
and financial position by entrusting control of the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund to three experts, including M. Charles 
Rist ; the franc will probably be allowed to fluctuate between 
its present level and a lower limit of 112. There can be no 
doubt of the success of these measures in stimulating a 
revival of confidence. 
* * * x 

A New Japanese Foreign Policy ’ 

The speech on Japan’s foreign policy delivered by Mr. 
Sato, the new Foreign Minister, before the House of Peers 
on Monday is reassuring. So is the fact that it was made 
by Mr. Sato, who is a man of intelligence and moderation, 
with ideas enlarged by his considerable diplomatic experience 
in Europe. In a survey of Japan’s relations with other 
individual countries Mr. Sato drew a just distinction between 
the Soviet Government and the Comintern, recognised 
the fact, and by implication admitted the justice, of British 
suspicions of Japan’s policy in China, and declared, in tke 
most important passage of his speech, that China’s demand 
to be treated by Japan on a footing of equality should be 
respected and that his own policy would be developed in the 
light of that principle. Many Ministerial declarations have 
been made in Japan which have borne little fruit in action, 
but it is of some importance that Mr. Sato accepted his 
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present position with the approval of General Sugiyama, 
the War Minister, and may therefore perhaps be assumed to 
have spoken with the assent of the military authorities. If 
so, that means a new and encouraging departure in Japanese 
foreign policy. China, however, is suspending judgement. 

* *« * * 
Italy’s Gold Reserves 


Last week, after an interval of over a year, a statement 
was made of the gold reserves and holdings of foreign curren- 
cies by the Bank of Italy, no doubt in the desire to re-establish 
Italy’s credit abroad. It is stated that Italy has already 
obtained some credit facilities, but the possibility of raising 
any substantial sums abroad will depend on the regularity 
of future statements. On February 2oth Italy’s gold reserves 
and holdings in foreign currencies amounted to 4,021,000,000 
lira, or £43,000,000 ; these figures do not include gifts of 
gold trinkets made to Italy by the Italian people. On 
December 3Ist, 1935, the last date for which a statement 
was issued, gold stocks were 3,027,000,000 lira and holdings 
in foreign currencies 368,000,000 lira, a total of 3,395,000,000, 
or £56,000,000 at the rate of 60 to the £1. The latest 
figures probably approximate more closely to Italy’s total 
reserve than the figures of any central bank to its country’s 
holdings, as in Italy the State has taken over almost all 
private holdings, especially during and since the Abyssinian 
war, and this may account for the surprisingly small amount 
by which its reserves appear to have fallen. 

x x x x 
The Osio Powers 


In a world of economic and political nationalism the 
Oslo Powers—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Luxembourg, 
Finland, Holland and Belgium—whose conference at 
the Hague ended on Saturday, seem to form a small but 
encouraging evclave of sanity; especially as an essential 
part of their programme is to merge themselves in a large 
“freer trade” group containing some of the Great Powers, 
especially Great Britain, France and the United States. At 
the opening of the conference last week Dr. Colijn, the 
Dutch Prime Minister, pointed out that the growth 
of economic nationalism had contributed largely to the 
political tension in Europe today; it was reasonable to 
expect that a reduction in barriers to trade might equally 
contribute to relax that tension. There are few who will 
disagree with him. He said that the trade with each other 
of various members of the group might be small but that 
if each of them worked for a basis of freer trade with other 
nations they might hope to have a considerable effect. As 
the experts’ committees were able to report that agree- 
ment is possible on trade restrictions and quota systems, 
it is to be hoped that their Governments, to whom their 
reports have been submitted, will be able to use them as a 
basis for further action. 

* * * * 


The Raw Materials Discussions 

The main effect of the discussions of the new League of 
Nations Committee on access to raw materials is to demon- 
strate the complexity of the subject. Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross, for Great Britain, and Sir Henry Strakosch, who is a 
South African but does not in this matter represent South 
Africa, both developed at some length a thesis indicated 
tersely by the chairman of the committee, Mr. Stucki, of 
Switzerland, when he referred pointedly to “ that Arcadia 
where people prefer guns to butter,”’ leaving it to be inferred 
that if you choose to spend your money on guns it is no 
use complaining that you can’t afford butter. The Russian 
member of the committee sounded the same note, and the 
Portuguese, separating himself decisively from Portugal’s 
usual Fascist allies, insisted for obvious reasons that free 
access to raw materials did not involve acquisition of colonial 
territories. The Polish member thought it did, on the 
grounds that nations must be able to make purchases within 
their own currency area, but the chairman ruled firmly that 


all questions of distribution and transfer of such territo 

lay outside the committee’s competence. Only a first con 

with the subject has been made so far, and clearly much fil 

information needs to be compiled, particularly as to the ef 

of import and export duties in existing colonies. “But 

start has been made. Bi 
x * x b 


A Survey of South Wales 


The new industrial Survey of South Wales, Carried oy 
by Professor Marquand and a staff of assistants at Univenin 
College, Cardiff, is a remarkably comprehensive and Practgl 
piece of work. The Survey is not concerned with polis 
nor with social evils; of its three volumes, published j 
the past week, one is devoted to the present state of employ. 
ment in various industries, and its probable future, on y 
the industrial facilities of South Wales, and one to the py 
industries which can be most profitably attracted there, | 
is impossible, on the basis of this concrete enquiry, to de; 
the inadequacy of the Government’s proposals. The tes 
to be expected from a revival of the coal industry is lime; 
by the great increase in output per man made possibk 
new methods; the Survey urges that if an export subi 
is given it should be accompanied by a reduction of Britis 
tariffs which reduce other countries’ purchasing-poye, 
If new industries are to be attracted, an improvement i 
communications and in financial facilities is  necesgy, 
The Survey makes clear that South Wales demands larg. 
scale industrial planning for the whole area and control ¢ 
the location of industry elsewhere. 

* * x * 


The Special Areas Bill 


In regard to the location of industry generally and t; 
question of the limitation of the expansion of London i 
particular, the Government promises a Royal Commission; 
but Royal Commissions too regularly spell delay for th 
to be a satisfactory solution to the immediate probln 
at any rate, concentrated work and an carly report « 
essential in this case. The debate on the Special Ars 
Bill in the House of Commons on Tuesday was disastrowy 
restricted by the Chairman’s ruling that not only could a 
new expenditure, but not even alternative ways of spend 
the sums specified in the Bill, be discussed. The Oppositia 
thus muzzled, created an uproar which was the more w 
reasonable because on Tuesday Sir Donald Somervell, fx 
the Government, had promised that, if after consult 
with the Opposition it were considered desirable, a sped 
enquiry should be held into the working of the Stantiy 
Orders under which the amendments had been ruled outé 
order. If the fault is indeed with the Standing Ons 


and not with what Mr. Lloyd George called the demomff 


ingenuity of the Government in drawing up the mx 
resolution, it can only be deplored that Parliament shot 


be prevented by its own procedure from giving any adequt oe 
F InsUTut 


discussion to one of the Government’s most important a 


controversial measures. 
* x * * 


Mining Royalties 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain on Tuesday was curiayl 


ambiguous on one vital point in his announcement of 5 ; 
appointment of a Tribunal to determine the value of Oe 


mining royalties which the Government proposes to acqult 


The Tribunal, which is to consist of Lord Justice Grey 


Mr. Justice Clauson and Lord Plender, has been ma 
necessary by the failure of the Government and the Mun 


Owners’ Joint Committee to agree on the amount of (iy 


pensation to be paid. It is understood that the Govern 
has assessed the value of the royalties at 17 years’ purciit 
the Committee at 25. The decision of the Tribunal, ¥! 
is to give an arbitral finding, on the basis of a sale m5 
open market by a willing seller, is to be binding @° 
owners, if the Government proceeds with its present 
posals. The Government, however, 


within six 
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errito f the Tribunal’s decision, may decide not to proceed The Week in Parliament 
t Cony: HO th its proposals, except at some figure to be reached by Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : It is frequently 
ch fue ment with the owners. The Government was under- observed in the House ef Commons that the best debates 
the eff: vod to have undertaken definitely to proceed with a Bill are those which are confined within a fairly narrow compass. 
IC pug re the unification of mining royalties this session. Mr. This has certainly been true during the present week. The 
: perlain’s deliberate use of such terms as “in the debate on the Special Areas has been necessarily diffuse, 
eat of” such unification is therefore disconcerting, and owing to the anxiety of the members immediately concerned 
: vigorous cross-examination by Opposition members failed to ventilate the particular grievances of their constituencies. 
ied oi tp elicit any specific declaration that royalties are in fact to By contrast, Mr. Attlee’s motion on procedure gave rise 
aiveniy te unified. The Chancellor apparently wants to keep his to an admirable discussion. The speakers were all confined 
Pract tunds free till he knows what the figure is. to a single issue and, instead of delivering set speeches, were 
Polit * * * x faced with the necessity of answering each others’ arguments. 
ished The Car-Parking Controversy 7 = 2 
tpl Mr. Hore-Belisha appears to have no one but himself to In the past three years there have been several protests 
phy tuk for the construction that was put on the words he was against the detail with which Money Resolutions are drawn. 
ne as having used at the annual dinner of the Institution Once such a resolution is passed no amendment which is 
bie of Chartered Surveyors on March 2nd. According to inconsistent with its terms may be moved to the Bill which 
he ni The Times he then said: “TI shall consider fixing a date follows. Moreover, since the resolution comes to the 


afier which the leaving of cars in streets, except for the 
immediate purposes of taking up and setting down at houses 
or shops, will be prohibited.” The voluminous assurances 


S limite! 
ssible by 


rhe he has since given that he has no thought of “ driving the 
8-powe, ee private car off the streets ” seem to imply that consideration 
ment ip 8 ot necessarily a prelude to action. If so, all is well. If 
ecessan, there were any real intention to “ prohibit the leaving of cars 
ds large. i streets,” it would be very far from well. For this is 
ontrol fp essentially a matter where the sensible rule, live and let live, 

should prevail. It is an immense convenience to owner- 

drivers, who are today poor men as well as rich, to use their 

cars in London and leave them somewhere at hand while 

they lunch or pay a call. When that inconveniences no 
and ti ge else, why interfere ? When it does, it must be stopped. In 
ondon °F many narrow streets parking causes obvious obstruction ; in 
ImIssitt; F many broad ones it causes none. The police must use their 
be judgement; there can be no cast-iron rule; to make one, 


and apply it with unintelligent uniformity, would be to 
inflict a vast amount of quite needless inconvenience. 

x * * *x 
Reduction and Limitation of Rabbits 


The rabbit scourge in this country is not comparable 
with the rabbit scourge in Australia, but it is serious enough 
none the less. The Report on “‘ Damage by Rabbits ” 
published by the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on Monday holds out no substantial hope of the mitigation 
of the evil. Rabbits can be kept down by guns, by snares, 
by traps or by gassing, but in spite of all they continue to 
nultiply, and the Lords Committee finds no existing method 
of attack satisfactory, nor can it suggest any other. The 
Negligence of individual landowners in allowing rabbits 
0 multiply and damage neighbouring holdings is serious, 
jp 2d the suggestion that in such cases the County Council 
| Should be empowered to require action and, failing it, to 
® Wsitute legal proceedings is reasonable. There is, moreover, 

ahumane side to the question. The common steel. gin trap 

undoubtedly inflicts serious suffering. Some trap, e.g., one 
wita rubber jaws, less cruel than the gin and not less effective 
pOuld quite possibly be devised. That, it is suggested very 
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Next week’s issue of The Spectator will be a special 
Spring Number and will contain articles by E. M. 
Forster, on “* Coronation Nightmare”; J. A. Spender, 
on vA Minister of Munitions?” ; the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, on “ The Dilemma of Modernism”; Mark 
saney, on “Reactions to Punishment”; Helen 
Simpson, on “ Poets Transplanted ”’ ; and an enlarged 
literary section including reviews by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Dr. Edwyn Bevan, R. C. K, Ensor, C. E. M. 
Joad, John Sparrow and Rosamond Lehmann, 


























House as a King’s recommendation, the resolution itself 
cannot be altered so as to change the purposes for which 
the expenditure is designed or, generally speaking, the 
methods by which it is to be administered. The old pro- 
cedure, which prevailed until 1922 and to which Mr. Attlee 
wished to revert, allowed much greater latitude. It certainly 
appeared to most members that the Money Resolution on 
Special Areas, which gave rise to the discussion, was drawn 
with unnecessary particularity. In consequence the Govern- 
ment was faced with a formidable combination of repre- 
sentatives of the areas involved and champions of the rights 
of the House of Commons. 
* x * * 

The Prime Minister, who, with mingled reason and urbanity, 
usually excels on occasions of this kind, failed to allay the 
discontent of many of his own followers. He drew a dis- 
tinction between Bills founded on a Money Resolution and 
Bills which merely required a Money Resolution; and 
argued that in the former case the terms of both documents 
must be largely identical. An entirely different defence 
was put forward by Sir Hugh O’Neill, who is something of 
an authority on matters of procedure. He pointed out that 
in the last century amendments were frequently moved to 
proposals for expenditure but that they almost always came 
from stern advocates of economy who wished to reduce the 
burden on the taxpayer; in these days, when the House of 
Commons had become not the guardian but the despoiler 
of the public purse, it was impossible to give private members 
the same latitude. In the end the Attorney-General promised 
a Select Committee to consider the working of the Standing 
Order. A welcome concession, but why did it come so late ? 

*x x * * 

There was no spontaneity about the uproar which greeted 
Mr. Ernest Brown’s appearance at the despatch box on 
Tuesday. Labour back-benchers were clearly resolved to 
stage a demonstration. For a time it almost seemed as 
if the sitting would have to be suspended. But the Chairman 
exhibited the most exemplary patience in dealing with 
irrelevant points of order and the tumult ended almost as 
suddenly as it had begun. It was a pity that Dr. Dalton, 
who opened the attack, marred a well-reasoned speech by 
hinting that party considerations had influenced the location 
of one of the new armament factories. For this he was 
duly castigated by the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

x * x x 

Mr. Elliot might have dealt less cavalierly with the 
suggestion of a Special Minister for the distressed areas. 
Nobody questions the zeal and energy of the Commissioners. 
But there is a widespread feeling that to entrust administrative 
tasks of this magnitude to two unpaid volunteers, who may 
have business of their own to attend to, is carrying the 
amateur tradition too far. Miss Megan Lloyd George, 
undoubtedly the most attractive speaker among the women 
members, attacked the Government for relying too much 
for relief on their armament programme. 
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IF LABOUR RULES 


HE Labour Party is making no visible political 
progress, so far at any rate as representation in 
the House of Commons is concerned. In the election 
of 1932 it secured 191 seats; in the following year 151 ; 
in 1929 the figure was 288, but in 1935 (the election 
of 1931, when the party was reduced to 52, was abnormal, 
and may be disregarded) it had dropped to 154. And 
the by-elections that have taken place since then have 
given no evidence of any appreciable swing of opinion 
to the Left. The party notoriously has its internal 
troubles. It is far too gradual and hesitant and tem- 
perate for Sir Stafford Cripps; hence the propaganda 
—and the proscription—of the Socialist League. And 
at the opposite extremes it alienates votes because the 
preference it has observed in the past for pinning itself 
to abstract principles instead of concrete programmes 
has enabled its opponents to ascribe to it intentions 
of which none but its more cloudy doctrinaires would 
admit paternity. Witness the comminatory Liberal 
who in last Monday’s Times warned a disastrously in- 
different world that “ what is called the Labour Party 
is practically playing the game of the Socialist revolu- 
tionaries who desire to set up a Socialist revolution 
after the Russian pattern.” 


That warning, it may be conceded, has this much 
foundation, that the Labour Party in the manifesto 
published on Monday (simultaneously with the letter 
in question) does begin by proclaiming that the Labour 
Party’s goal is the Socialist Commonwealth. That 
will be news to no one. Goals, moreover, are often 
distant, and progress towards them slow. The Labour 
Party, conscious of that, and recognising that high 
ideals are no substitute for practical proposals in an 
appeal to the concrete-minded British elector, have, 
with considerable wisdom, put on paper a list of the 
measures which a Labour Government might reasonably 
hope to pass into law within a normal five-year term of 
office. How far that hope is in fact reasonable is a 
matter of opinion ; it would depend very largely on the 
size of the Labour majority and the ruthlessness with 
which a Labour Prime Minister was prepared to use it. 
But on one point incipient agitation may be assuaged ; 
if the programme plays the game of the Socialist revolu- 
tion, it plays it with singular ineptitude. And it would 
not be going too far to predict that if a Labour Govern- 
ment should fail to secure the five years of office necessary 
for the passage of its measures,the greater pert of them 
would be duly carried into law by a Conservative Govern- 
ment, if not in five years, in ten or twelve. So far has 
common ground in the sphere of party politics extended. 
“ The religion of all sensible men ” finds its counterpart 
in the politics of all sensible men, and though the Oppo- 
sition very rightly carries out its primary duty of opposing, 
the House of Commons is much nearer than most people 
suppose to resolving itself into that Council of State 
for which the Labour Prime Minister of a National 
Government appealed. 


An examination of the new Labour programme 
makes that clear. It is not to be pretended that it is a 
document that might have emanated from the Con- 
servative Central Office; that stable organisation is 
not heading open-eyed for a Socialist Commonwealth. 


But a party which has to its credit the establishes 
of the London Passenger Transport Board, te 
vigorous Right is demanding not less but more 
Government control of the B.B.C., and whose Pre 
master-General points with just satisfaction to the Stet 
of the great institution he administers, is in no Pos 
to denounce either the public utility system or comple 
public ownership and management as essential ch. 
teristics of revolution. The main difference betye, 
the Conservative and Socialist programmes is jp th 
emphasis on speed and vigour. The Socialists wo; 
do certain things, and—discounting generously ty 
decelerating effect of Parliamentary debate—woul , 
them in five years. They would nationalise the Rg; 
of England (but not the Joint Stock Banks), Jeaving 
its administration relatively free under ultimate Gove. 
ment control, and create a National Investment Bow 
to hold, among other things, the balance between hoy 
and foreign lending. They would nationalise transpen, 
with a view to co-ordinating its various forms, nj 
road and air, and also coal and power and electricity, 
They would raise the school-leaving age by anotte 
year ; they would make a vigorous assault on the di. 
tressed areas, they would institute holidays with py, 
they would abolish the means test. In the field of 
defence and foreign affairs they would, like the Prim 
Minister, pledge their fullest support to the Leagy 
of Nations. They would, like Mr. Winston Churchill 
create an International Air Police Force. They would, 
like many Conservatives, institute a Ministry of Defene 
to co-ordinate the three fighting services. They woul 
“ unhesitatingly ”’ maintain such armed forces as might 
be necessary for self-defence and for the discharge o 
the country’s obligations as a member of the Britis 
Commonwealth and of the League of Nations. 


It may be variously regarded as the merit or th 
demerit of this programme that it so deliberately eschew 
the revolutionary. It is only necessary to compare i 
with the similar programme drawn up eighteen montls 
or more ago by the men and women of all schools ¢ 
political thought comprising the Next Five Years Groy 
to realise how little of it can be treated as pecula 
to a single party. The present Government hs 
undertaken to nationalise coal royalties, and the princpk 
of co-ordination and amalgamation is recognised in th 
Act that set up the Coal Mines Commission; th 
ultimate end of the process thus begun is nationalisatie 
of the mines. In the case of transport abundant regule 
tion exists, and there must inevitably be increas 
co-ordination ; how far the process will finally & 
carried it is premature to say. In the case of electriciy 
the Government announced only last week its decisitt 
to adopt in principle the report of the McGowan Com 
mittee, providing for the extensive reorganisation ¢ 
electricity supply, with “ provision for the eventul 
possible public ownership of electricity undertakings, 
many of which are, of course, publicly owned alreatl. 
Differences here are only of degree, not principle. 


Thus to demonstrate that most of the new Labot 
programme can be paralleled in the professions of oth) 
parties is in no way to discredit it. The Labour Pat 
would go both further and faster than the parties whi 
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representatives sit opposite to Labour in the House of 
Commons; and, considering what the resistant power of 
+ the status quo invariably is, the value of a party pointing 
the way to more distant goals and urging a constant 
Dlishney eleration of pace is substantial. The danger of an in- 
d; Why * uficient regard for individual rights on the one hand 
More ¢ pt the Labour programme specifically declares that “a 
“ Poy. s price will be paid for all private property transferred 
ie to public ownership”) is balanced by the danger of 
* COmple 
al Char, 
; betiee, 
IS in th 
Sts woul CCORDING to the Lavoro Fascista last week, 
DUsly thy “the birth-rate problem is a cause of justified 
Would «y dissatisfaction to Signor Mussolini, and the Duce’s 
the But HB jiscatisfaction is like a sharp blade to the generous 
)s leaving Italian people.” The sharp blade pricked the Fascist 
> Gover, Grand Council into taking new measures to increase 
"Nt Bout Hse Italian birth-rate. Priority in employment is to be 
cen hone given to fathers of large families ; wages are to be pro- 
transpor, HP nortionate to the size of families ; the measures already 
rms, tal, BF in force are to be revised; marriage loans and endow- 
lectricy, ment insurances are to be established. These measures 
/ anothet extend the policies already in force in Italy ; they have 
the di the express aim of raising the population of Italy to 
with pay, 60,000,000 by 1950. “‘ To count for something in the 
| held (world Italy must have a population of at least 60 millions 
he Print hen she reaches the threshold of the second half of 
> Leage this century . . . it is a fact that the fate of nations is 
church, Found up with their demographic power ” (Mussolini, 
y Woult, Fon Ascension Day, 1927). It is safe to say that unless 
Defene these new measures have a far greater success than those 
*y woul already taken, this end will not be achieved. In spite 
* might of anti-birth-control measures, taxes on bachelors and 
harge 0 childless couples, tax reliefs to large families, increased 
© Brit social services for mothers and children, attacks on 
“i urbanism, prizes and premiums for children and their 
t or th parents, wage-allowances, there is no reason to believe 
eschews that the necessary upward movement in the Italian birth- 
mpare i rate will be achieved. The most optimistic estimate of 
| montis & Julian population in 1951 puts it at 54 millions, a more 
shools o® probable one at 46,000,000 ; and it is difficult to find 
'S Grow ff any visible effects on the actual growth of population of 
peculiat® the measures taken to increase it. 
ent bs Signor Mussolini is not alone in his dissatisfaction with 
principe the sterility of modern European nations. In recent 
din th years France, Belgium and Germany have also taken steps 
i be which may influence the growth of their populations. 
valisa 









In France, and Belgium, however, such steps have been 
taken with a view less to increasing growth or averting 
decline than to prevent married couples from suffering 
aly positive economic loss by having children. In fact, 
however, even that aim has hardly been achieved, for 
the system of family allowances in France and in Belgium 
gives far too little monetary assistance to the head of a 
family to compensate him for the cost of having children, 
though it diminishes his loss ; as a means of influencing 
the birth-rate “‘ the most . . . that can be said is that 
fmily allowances may have prevented a still sharper 
cline in fertility.” 

In Germany, however, the measures taken by the 
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of othtf§ National Socialist Government appear at first sight to 
ur Patt lave had distinct success. Before Hitler came to power 
's Wht seemed likely, on the most probable hypothesis, that 


an excessive regard for vested interests on the other— 
though individual liberty can be threatened in different 
ways from both Left and Right. Altogether the general 
effect of the new programme is to confirm the con- 
viction that the practical difference to the nation 
between a progressive Conservatism stimulated by 
a moderate Socialism and a moderate Socialism 
— by a progressive Conservatism is singularly 
small. 


THE FIGHT FOR POPULATION 


the German population would reach its maximum, of 
67 millions, by 1945, and after that would decline rapidly 
to 47 millions in the year 2000. The actual growth of 
population since 1929 has been below this estimate. In 
1933 the Hitler Government by means of marriage loans, 
tax exemptions, preferential treatment of heads of large 
families, attempted to increase the marriage- and birth- 
rates ; to these measures National Socialism has lately added 
propaganda on behalf of “ unmarried mothers.” And, in 
fact, the marriage-rate has risen since the second quarter of 
1933 and the birth-rate has been rising since the first 
quarter of 1934; and the rise, if maintained, is sufficient 
eventually to replace the present population. It is probable, 
however, that the rise was due less to the measures of 
the Hitler Government than to the economic revival 
which took place after 1932, and the figures available for 
1936 indicate that both the marriage- and birth-rates 
began to drop. The results of the attempts by Italy, 
Germany, France and Belgium to influence the popula- 
tion have been summarised by Mr. D. V. Glass, from 
whose book, the Struggle for Population, these facts and 
figures have been taken, in these words: “ In France, 
Belgium and Italy the measures applied may, it is true, 
have prevented an even steeper decline from taking place. 
But they offer no dependable solution, because any 
possible effects have been up to the present imperceptible. 
Nor can we learn much from German experience. There 
has been a sharp rise in the birth-rate in that country, 
but the circumstances in which it occurred were so 
abnormal that we cannot tell how far it was influenced 
by external action and how far it was due merely to the 
postponement of marriages during the economic depres- 
sion of 1930 to 1932.” 


Thus, Continental experience does not seem to encour- 
age hopes of averting, by similar measures, the movement 
of our population which threatens to reduce it, if 
present trends continue, to 31 millions by 1975, and 
4 millions by 2035. If such measures are to be effective, 
they must be applied on a far larger scale than on the 
Continent; even then their success is doubtful. For 
they are concerned rather with particular problems and 
not with the underlying causes, which, indeed, cannot 
be known without greater enquiry into the problems of 
population and into the anthropology and psychology of 
modern industrial and urban societies. The root of 
the measures so far applied is to give a direct monetary 
inducement to marry and to breed children. Yet, 
though one of the strongest, perhaps the strongest, influ- 
ence on the decline of populations is the desire to 
achieve higher standards of life by limiting families, it is 
doubtful whether a merely economic motive is sufficient 
to offset it. On Sunday, Bishop Barnes added to the 
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economic causes of declining populations the fear of 
war, the harshness of industrial life, and changes in 
belief which have made “ men and women find this life 
so little worth while that they do not desire children to 
taste its emptiness”; such causes may combine to 
produce a taedium vitae of that kind to which Rivers 
attributed the dying-out of the Melanesians. Indeed, 
it seems that the entire physical and spiritual environment 
must be modified, and a positive will to live induced by 
creating a form of life worth living for oneself and one’s 
children, before appreciable effects on the growth of 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE professional rumourists who are now hard at work on 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald leave 
it to be inferred that there is a definite obstacle to the elevation 
of the Lord President to the peerage but none in the case of 
Mr. Baldwin. I wonder. The obstacles, or potential 
obstacles, are of course, the two Ministers’ eldest sons. 
Mr. Alister MacDonald is a successful architect, and pretty 
certainly has no desire for his father to take a step which 
would mean a coronet coming dropping in among his T 
squares some day. About Mr. Oliver Baldwin I am not 
so sure. There is no novelty about the idea of a Socialist 
peer nowadays, and the Prime Minister’s eldest son might be 
content to accept with a sardonic smile what the law of 
primogeniture brought him. But the case for life peerages 
is none the less strong. No man ought to be driven into 
the Upper House or driven out of the Lower House against 
his will. Mr. Runciman will, of course, inevitably find 
himself there in the course of Nature, and his whole future 
political career is determined by that fact. Freedom to 
decline an inherited peerage would seem to be a citizen’s 
elementary right. 
* * * * 

The Labour victory in the London County Council is 
very largely a triumph for Mr. Herbert Morrison. Rarely 
does a leader stand out with such conspicuous predominance 
above the rank-and-file of his followers. Whether, as Mr. 
Attlee generously predicts, he will be found some day 
occupying a position at the Whitehall end of Westminster 
Bridge analogous to that he now occupies at the Lambeth 
end is a matter for the future to disclose ; but Mr. Attlee is 
not the first man to make the suggestion. Certainly the 
allegation of alliance between Labour and (rather vaguely) 
“the Reds ” did Mr. Morrison no harm. So far from having 
done anything revolutionary in its first term of office, I 
was assured by a Municipal Reform canvasser that Labour 
had “done nothing” and ought therefore to be turned out. 
Actually the absence of issues left the result entirely open, 
and it was probably Labour’s claim on the resources of such 
organisations as the trade unions and the co-operative societies 
that gave it the advantage. 

* * *x x 


The appointment of Mr. Naotake Sato as Foreign 
Minister of Japan is, I think, of good omen. For Mr. 
Sato, recently as Ambassador at Paris and earlier as permanent 
representative of Japan at Geneva, knows European diplo- 
macy and the European mind as few Japanese do. He 
discharged with singular dignity and courage the thankless 
task of defending Japan’s indefensible actions before the 
League of Nations Council in the early phases of the Man- 
churian adventure. So well, indeed, did he play his part 
that in one of the most brilliant cartoons of those brilliant 
caricaturists, Derso and Kelen, a dapper and diminutive 
Oriental figure is depicted orating with outstretched arm 
while a semi-circle of Foreign Ministers of Great Powers 
quail round him, each with both hands held up in surrender. 
But Mr. Sato may not find Japanese Generals .so compliant. 
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population can be produced. Mr. Glass says; « " 
repressive measures are unlikely to be effective ; m 
appears to be necessary is the creation of a general envito, 
ment conducive to the bringing up of relatively | 
families. Secondly, if there is to be any signi 
increase in the birth-rate the major part must come ¥ C 
the working-class. Consequently, no action js lkeh | 
; : are m 
to have a permanent influence unless it provides ong. MB hous 
tions in which the working-class is able to bring 31°s, [ 
children without thereby suffering from economic iM So th 
social hardship.” Such a judgement commands Tespec, jm means 
popul: 
in the 
jittle | 
of 15 
As Mr. Justice Swift observed, the juryman at Birm; pw 
Assizes who preferred to affirm instead of taking the oath pa 
and then objected to using the words “ Our Sovereign [oq tac 
the King” seems to have been mixing up two differe, each 
things. People to whom grasping a New Testament aj if he 
uttering the invocation ‘“ So help me God ” are acts whig lit, $0 
do nothing to confirm their resolve to maintain strict vengy | 
may very properly prefer the simple declaration whig Ad 
the law allows them as alternative—“I, A. B., do solem) the g 
and sincerely and truly declare and affirm that the evidas pA! 
I shall give shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothig fe ™ ' 
but the truth.” But that is a witness’s affirmation, Mene 
juryman substituting affirmation for oath is in no way di. have 
pensed from undertaking that he will “true deliverag | 4 
make between Our Sovereign Lord the King and the prison with 
at the bar.” Nor is there any reason why he should kx, of a | 
* * *x * forest 
settin 
If flags are of value as symbols, as they are, and inte, botan 
nationalism (of the right kind) is a good thing, as it is, ther |B groce! 
is an obvious place in the general scheme of things for aff letters 
international flag, in particular a League of Nations fg) wood: 
for use on appropriate occasions and for appropriate purposs by 
I note therefore with interest that the warships of differn|R tlegt 
nations engaged in the new patrol duty off Spain are to fim Post 
the pennant adopted under the terms of the North {uff man 
Fisheries Convention. This is a triangular flag, blue aiff stats 
yellow, flown by the fisheries-protection vessels of dj home 
signatory Powers—in addition, of course, to their own natiow sham 
flag. It is familiar enough off our East Coast fishing-por—— destrc 
but has never done such service as will fall to it now. If ad | 
adoption for the Spanish patrol may indeed give it a bette the ¢ 
title to be described as an international flag than any ote ad | 
such emblem—except the Red Cross—enjoys. been 
* x * * we hi 
I have to correct a figure, and to some extent revisti ei 
judgement, contained in a paragraph in this column kf 
week, regarding Professor Trevelyan’s biography of La pile 
Grey of Fallodon. Not 30,000 words, but quite 90,%, hes 
are devoted to the political side of Grey’s life. That I sil ‘i 
think is short measure, but having now finished reading th one 
memorable and most moving biography I can well belitt® |... 
that the author, weighing justly the different sides of Grey! wih 
life as Grey weighed them himself, has produced a port .. 4 
in which all the proportions are accurate. That still lea by th 
it possible to take the view that there remains room—w y 
need—for a more detailed study of Grey as Foreign Secretat} mis 
._*- 7* * outsi 
While on the subject of Grey of Fallodon I cannot refs The 
from quoting from it one of Grey’s favourite anecddts Arm 
—of the visitor to the Zoo who asked a keeper whet turbe 
the hippopotamus she was looking at was a male or a femib Kites, 
“*T can’t say I know, ma’am,” was the answer, “ and perhép} bone 
it doesn’t matter very much to any but another hippo ‘Pj 
tamus.” Janus. Sty 
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5 ADDIS ABABA—CIVILISED 

CDV, 

cl a By G. L. STEER 


HBDificay N Addis Ababa there are 25,000 soldiers of Italy, Savoy 
OMe fog | Grenadiers, Blackshirts and Eritrean Askaris. There 


18 like ME are many aeroplanes at Akaki, on the tawny plain outside : 
les cond: though the giant white bombers, the three-motored Savoia 
bring wee 8’, have rotted their lovely wings in the rains of the plateau. 
omic ayj So the Capronis have come into their owu again, which 
Sr means that they drop corrosive gas on the unsubmitted 
v ulation. The little tanks which were such a failure 
in the Italo-Ethiopian war are parked in dozens in Addis— 
jitle tanks, with linked machine-guns to fire in a traverse 
of 15 degrees, enough to drill a man in two in one short 
hurst of logic and convince his widow for ever of the 
Tminghay superiority of the West. There are also buses in Addis 
the wai pow, separate "buses for Italians (whites) and Ethiopians 
eign Leni (blacks): that is what I call effortless superiority ; it is so 
differen much easier to prove that the Italian is a nobler creature 
Ment aif if he travels in comfort alone. And the ruined streets are 
Cts whit HF ji, so that patrols shall not be shot at night. 
sh Addis is a ruin still, the centre of Addis is still burnt to 
solemah tH ground. But how curiously beautiful the greatest 
Crile African city of the East remains: what a strange bloom 
1 thin and sudden withering has come to the New Flower of 
ation, | Menelik, through whose short span of life Italian arms 
way ds have hammered at her wild garden gate. Addis Ababa, 
liverany founded with the disaster of Baratieri, burnt and looted 
» prison with the mechanical triumph of Badoglio. Like the cup 
ald be. of a flower, she rises to her mountain rims—a disordered 


forest flower of the tropics, she is splendid as a flag in her 
setting, quaint-speckled and repellent in detail as the prosaic 
botanist dissects her. Go through her. Here was the 
grocer’s shop Ganotakis, built with thin stone and gold 
letters, now a shell. Across the Central Square was the 
wood-and-iron Post Office, a flimsy structure bound together 
by a ramble of balconies and tied up with thousands of 
telegraph wires, now level with the ground. Facing the 
Post Office was Mon Ciné, where we saw Greta Garbo 
in an old but satisfying Grand Hotel, and danced until the 
stars faded into their heavenly screen: then we walked 
home past dark policemen muffled nose and ears in their 
shammas against the dawn wind. All those houses are 
destroyed by war. Tasfai Teguegne was at Mon Ciné 
and Blatta Kidane Mariam, and the British Legation and 
the Greek garage proprietors. The young Ethiopians drank 
and laughed at the little chromium bar. Now they have 
been murdered because they could speak French. And 
we have gone. 


Go through Addis and mark the towers thereof. Here 





ng-ports, 
ow. It 
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pases was the Red Cross, here the market, here the chemists, 
of Lot here the wineshops, here the Syrian couturier, here the 
oo, ramshackle hotels. All looted and burnt. Nothing of it 
P 1s has been rebuilt. And the people? Under the blue 
ing th cucalyptus, which shales its dry xin and its scent from one 
pele Mountain to another, they have killed each other, they have 
€ Gres been shot by the Italians, they have fled to the hills, one 
oe pa and all they hate the invading Frank. Thousands of them 
le dead, the lives of thousands of families have been broken 





by the war. 


Yet when I first came to Addis Ababa, it was a peaceful 
town. There was a crowd of petitioners sitting quietly 
outside the Great Palace, waiting for the Emperor’s Justices. 
The market chaffered like a swarm of brown bees, the 
Armenians hammered out their scarlet leatherwork undis- 
turbed on the hill of the Cathedral of St. George. The 
kites, wheeling tawdry in the sun’s eye, picked no human 
bones. The streets were full of talkative young men. A 
spray of African dust, a sea of blue gums breaking softly on 
_ Sey reefs: on the iron sheeting of the Addis houses, on the 
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pale grass roofs of the tukuls which time had sombred into 
the colour of earth. In that forest archipelago I could detect 
no burnt houses, no ruins of war. The porters ran through 
the streets with meat on their heads. The young Ethiopians 
took off their hats to talk as I rode past. Everybody was 
friendly, the town was orderly, prosperous and happy: the 
huge African population of Addis Ababa was. healthy, for it 
had room to spread and breathe the uncontaminated air. 
Ethiopia was still free, and when the Emperor drove through 
the town the people applauded him. 

And think, if you can, of what Addis saw when the war- 
drum beat for the defence of the Empire under the red- 
yellow-green silk at the Great Gibbi. Think of the tens of 
thousands who passed before me on the long trek to the 
North: the grey-haired chiefs, rifles slung across their backs, 
who sat the ambling mules while servants ran shaking velvet 
flags behind; the riflemen who trotted along the Dessie 
road in column of five, the pack mules, the little serving boys, 
the women with the pots and gourds—till they were lost in 
the mountain like the children whom the Pied Piper spirited 
away. Think of the ochred tents in the plain, and the heaps 
of cactus and russet forage before the cliff caves. Remember 
the bombs, the sprayed yperite, the smoking circle of artillery 
and machine-guns that burnt the blood out of the Ethiopians 
as they sat on their mountains, defending their country and 
their women. Remember the destruction of the Red Cross 
in the plains of the North and along the sallow rivers of the 
south. Remember the revolutions, how western money was 
used to turn Ethiopian against Ethiopian: the villages in 
flames, the flies fat with man’s putrefaction, the paths 
stagnant with corpses, the caravans scattered and destroyed. 
Remember the tens of thousands that died in battle and 
bombings and the bitter retreat: these fell, remember, that 
civilisation should prevail. 


Civilisation! Last week I was going through some old 
papers of my wife, and I found the declaration of Count Ciano 
to the League Assembly in June, 1936. The famous 
Crazy Week at Geneva, you remember, when the Italians 
whistled the Emperor and the Czech photographer 
shot himself and Captain Greiser used his thumb instead 
of his pocket handkerchief. Ciano set the pace: he promised 
that Ethiopia would be governed on the most humane 
principles—just like a League Mandate, I heard you say. 
Addis saw the humane principles and the accomplished 
fact last month. Out of my local knowledge and the reports 
of the French Minister, may I describe them ? 


Marshal Graziani, who executed so many men in Tripoli 
and who allowed his native troops to massacre Harrar in 
May, 1936, is distributing bonbons to the Ethiopians whom 
he has spared. Somebody throws a hand grenade. Graziani 
survives. The Italians are quickly pulled out of the crowd of 
Ethiopians, and the Ethiopians are machine-gunned to a man. 
Three hundred dead. I call that smart work for civilisation. 
Graziani is carried off to a hospital. The lovely planes take 
off from Akaki, over the sighing blue gum into the brilliant 
air. The little tanks rattle through the still-ruined streets. 
In the afternoon ammunition is handed out to the Blackshirts, 
and the biggest massacre since Smyrna begins. They kill 
all the Young Ethiopians, all my friends: not one they tell 
me survives. They are dead because they spoke French, wore 
sometimes European clothes, behaved decently, loved their 
country and wanted to make it more efficient and more 
civilised. But unfortunately the Italians beat them at that 
game. 

The Blackshirts run with flamethrowers throughout the 
city, from the American Legation south of the market to the 
French Legation under Entoto. It is known, known, that they 
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spared neither man nor woman: that is what the French 
Minister, no friend of Ethiopia, reports to the Quai d’Orsay, 
which would love to be the friend of Rome. He names the 
figure. He says that 6,000 were kiiled, with flamethrowers, 
grenades, machine-guns, rifles and the flashing romantic 
knives which are the Blackshirts’ especial fancy. The army 
of murder continued their work until nightfall; the native 
huts blazed into the star-pointed African night, as last year 
the European shops were fiery pillars beckoning the Italians 
in to save the Addis that they had destroyed. 

The Northern war, where thousands died, was remote 
enough. Even Afewerk at Gorahai may vanish upon the 
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sad liaison of my memory. But Addis, think of Adi 
where I lived. The armies that went out and never on’ 
back. The burning of the shops, the class war, The bode 
in the smoking streets. The Italian shooting parties Whey 
they entered Shoa. The execution of the Amharan ati, 
cracy. The flight of the Shoans to the hills. The frightiy 
massacre of all my friends, the burning of the native huts anj 
the killing of thousands of the ignorant and unhappy, The 
New Flower is become a butcher’s shop, where Italy hay 
Abyssinian flesh on hooks every day. The new abattoir js 
swimming with blood, the price of raw meat must be loy 
indeed with such a glut in Shoa. 


AN AGE OF PLASTICS? 


By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


HE discovery of a new class of material is a great event 
in human history. The use of wood, leather, bone, 
ivory, pottery, brick, plaster and metal dates back to the dawn 
of history. Glass came into use more than 3,000 years ago. 
In the three millennia preceding the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the methods of producing and working 
the old materials were vastly improved, but no new class of 
materials was discovered. 


Plastics are strictly defined as including any substance 
which can be first shaped by forcing into a mould by pressure 
and then subsequently hardened. According to this definition 
clay and glass are plastics, but by common consent these 
ancient materials are excluded from our new category. 
Celluloid and hard rubber—vulcanite—are correctly called 
plastics, as also are the ivory-like substances made by com- 
pressing and heating casein, the curd of milk ; but the plastics 
of greatest interest today are the synthetic resins, of which 
bakelite is the type. 


The scientific layman will find a definition by enumeration 
more interesting. The dark sealing-wax-like material of 
which his electric light switches and plugs are made is 
bakelite : the panels and control knobs of his wireless set are 
likely to be of the same stuff. The brightly coloured unbreak- 
able picnic-ware, imitation ivory, brightly coloured or trans- 
parent fountain-pens, umbrella-handles or dress-buckles 
which resemble glass or transparent horn, cheap spectacle- 
frames, and a host of trifles made of materials which look like 
poor relations of ivory—all these are made of plastics, of 
which more than a dozen kinds are now in use. 


A complete list of uses for plastics would occupy most of 
this article: from accumulator cases and aircraft accessories 
it passes on through cocktail-shakers, Easter eggs, gear-wheels 
and furniture, to end up with vent-stoppers and wool-holders. 
Science, which provides with equanimity poison-gas and 
anaesthetics, in plastics has given us a fresh source both of 
rosary-beads and of poker-chips. 


The only plastics known before 1906 were celluloid and 
vulcanite. Celluloid has always suffered from the defect of 
extreme inflammability, made as it is from gun-cotton and 
camphor. Both celluloid and vulcanite have the further fault 
of softening at a temperature near that of boiling water. In 
1906 L. H. Baekeland discovered that if a mixture of phenol 
(the disinfectant carbolic acid) and formaldehyde (formalin) 
was heated with a little ammonia to about the temperature of 
boiling water, a substance rather like resin was produced. 
This resin softened like sealing-wax when heated, and so could 
be squeezed into a mould of any desired shape. But the 
central point of his discovery was that if the mould was heated 
to about 300° F. a further change in the “resin” took 
place: it hardened, and thereafter was unaffected by any 
reasonable degree of heat. So articles of bakelite, as the 
product was named, can be made by the very easy method 
of moulding under pressure ; and, once moulded, will not 
soften again. 


The medern method of making a bakelite article js yp. 
stantially as above, with one important modification, Th, 
soft resinous mass is not used as such in the moulds, but 
mixed with a large bulk of inert filler, such as wood flour o; 
paper pulp. This at once decreases the cost of the Materia), 
prevents shrinking in the mould and, if the filler is a fibroy 
one, greatly increases its strength. If bakelite is incorporate 
with layers of cloth a material with a breaking strain of four o; 
five tons per square inch can be obtained. This is stron 
enough for use as gear-wheels, which run with much les 
noise than those of metal. 


A disadvantage of bakelite is its colour, which is brownish 
or yellowish, a fact which forbids its use for making bright. 
coloured translucent objects. Naturally, efforts were mat 
to find a nearly colourless substance with the good poins 
of bakelite. It was found that urea—a substance readily 
made from raw materials no more recondite than air, water 
and coke—would combine with formaldehyde and give ; 
colourless and translucent resin which could be dyed o 
“ filled” with bright-coloured pigments. From this and 
other more recent plastics, some of which are as waterwhit 
and transparent as glass, a host of ornamental trifles and 
household-ware is made. 


The reason for the hardening of bakelite and its alli« 
is interesting. ‘The molecules or smallest particles of pheno 
are tiny rings about one fifteen hundred thousandth of: 
millimetre in diameter: the molecules of formaldehyde 
may be pictured as minute rods of much the same length, 
When the two are mixed and heated, the formaldehyde 
rods link the phenol-rings together and so make short chains 
of perhaps half a dozen links. These chains, being much 
heavier than the original rings, are less casily moved by 
the atomic vibrations we call heat: consequently they form 
a solid mass, which softens only when heated to a temperature 
near that of boiling water. 


But when this mass of short wriggling atomic chains i 
heated up to about 300” F., the linking process goes further. 
and comparatively long chains are produced. The finished 
bakelite is an irregular tangle of minute thread-like chait- 
molecules held together by the small electrical attraction 
that such molecules have for each other. Heat-vibrations 
will not disentangle these larger chains, though at a high 
enough temperature the chains disintegrate and the materil 
chars. The long-chain molecule is Nature’s recipe fit 
strength. Wood, linen and cotton from plants, silk from 
insects, hair from mammals, are all made of long chait- 
molecules held together by electrical attraction. 


The practical man will be less interested in the structutt 
of bakelite than in its sales and its uses. If indeed ths 
is to be the age of plastics, their raw material must be cheap, F 
common and not under control of any one nation or tus. 
The source of the more important plastics is simple, namely, F 
coal, air and water. Phenol is a coal-tar product: at hE 
time when Baekeland first worked on this subject, the aval f 
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ble supply much exceeded the demand. It is not incon- 
a wvable that a large expansion of the plastics industry might 
« shortage of phenol; particularly if there were a 


ae ame for benzol, from which phenol can be 


strong 
made. 


But the bright-coloured and translucent plastics made 
from urea and formaldehyde are something of a marvel 
to chemist and layman alike, as being made from nothing 
more than coke, water and air. Nitrogen from air and 
hydrogen from water are forced by vast pressure to form 
ammonia, which, also under pressure, combines with carbon 
dioxide (a by-product in the above process) to make urea. 
Formaldehyde is made from air and methyl alcohol, which 
is itself made from carbon monoxide and hydrogen, which 
again ate made by blowing steam over white-hot coke. 
Urea and formaldehyde combine to give our plastics. The 
price of air, coke and water assures the continual cheapness 
of plastics. 

To what extent can plastics replace the older materials ? 
It is probable that plastics will be much improved by future 
research, but it is most unlikely that they will approach 
steel in tensile strength and it is certain that they will not 
approach it in toughness, hardness or resistance to wear. 
It is therefore certain that plastics will not replace metals 
for most engineering purposes. They will, however, very 
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largely replace metal for a great variety of purposes for 
which great strength and resistance are not required, and 
most particularly for a thousand household articles, trays, 
doorplates, handles, fittings, &c. In the electrical industry 
bakelite is completely established. An insulator of great 
strength and capable of most accurate moulding could not 
be neglected. ’ 


Plastics are perfectly suitable for a great variety of purposes 
from which they are now aesthetically debarred. We do 
not like the look of plastic table-ware, though in lightness 
and strength and freedom from breakage, plastics infinitely 
excel pottery. Bakelite furniture, too, is light, strong, cheap 
and admirably suited for mass-production; were tables 
and chairs scientific instruments, they would probably be 
made of plastics. But, to the eye of 1937 at any rate, there 
is an air of machine-finish and cheapness about this new 
material. A walk up Bond Street revealed no plastics except 
a couple of umbrella handles: Woolworths, on the other 
hand, was full of such articles. But it is just in the direction 
of increased beauty of appearance that we may expect 
research on plastics ‘to have its best success. The industry 
is only of late rid of its childish ailments and it may well 
be that the Age of Iron, lamented by Hesiod, may give 
way to the Age of Plastics, which will not lack poets to 
proclaim its further degeneration. 


AND MOROCCO 


By ELIZABETH MONROE 


STAY of any length in Morocco brings to light a lot 
A of small facts which prove that German propaganda 
is being skilfully managed in both the French and Spanish 
zones,’ Anexact measure of the methods used is not possible ; 
they are known only to the French counter-agents who 
even if their identity were known (which it is not), would 
not be so unwise as to broadcast the details. But some 
results are plain to the naked eye. 


One important point to remember is that the soil is pro- 
pitious, and for two reasons. In the first place, the Moroccans 
have very long memories. They have never forgotten the 
splendour of the Kaiser’s visit to Tangier in 1905. It is 
a legend, referred to quite frequently even by the uneducated. 
Its renown proves that Biilow, whose venture it was, had 
sound instincts and that the Kaiser, who landed “ among 
Spanish anarchists, mounted on a strange horse in spite 
of my equestrian disability . . . against my will and for 
the sake of the success of your Morocco policy,” was less 
far-sighted. The second and far more telling factor which 
favours the Germans is Herr Hitler’s Jewish policy. There 
are 160,000 Jews in French Morocco ; they live in a separate 
quarter, called the Mellah, in every Moroccan town. The 
Moslems tolerate them as a necessary evil, but despise and 
dislike them. This dislike is if anything increasing as the 
country develops, for the Jews, who are quicker to adopt 
Western ways, are no longer the underdogs that they were. 
The Germans, to the Moorish mind, know just what treat- 
ment to mete out to the Jews; it is felt that the French, 
with a Jewish Premier, have less sound views. The first 
question asked me by a boy whom I had hired as a guide, 
who could not read and knew little French, was whether 
the English treated the Jews as the French did, or like the 
Germans. ‘Between the two,” I replied, and left him 
to work out his own estimate of British might. 


But there is plenty of direct evidence of German skill. 
A profound impression is caused by the splendour of the 
German cruising liners which call frequently at Moroccan 
ports. One, in particular, the Norddeutscher Lloyd s.s. 
‘Milwaukee,’ calls at Casablanca every three weeks. She 
dwarfs everything else in the harbour ; she is painted white, 
with red sun-umbrellas, with an enormous Nazi flag at 


Fez, March ist. 
her stern (obligingly spread by the wind so that it catches 
the eye from more than a mile away) with a smaller one at 
the bows, and with the whole ship dressed with bunting 
from end to end. She looks the embodiment of might, 
and an admiring crowd lines the wharf. 


Another method—cruder but just as effective—is that of 
trinkets and knick-knacks. One can still pick up, on the 
white-elephant stalls in the markets in the Riff, the little 
looking-glasses distributed by German agents in 1917, 
which bear on the back the German and Turkish flags and 
a little account in Arabic of a German propaganda submarine 
which broke through the blockade and got to Baltimore. 
The 1937 version of this is a belt, on sale in Tetuan, stamped 
with the Nazi flag at the buckle, flanked with the Italian 
flag and the Spanish Nationalist colours, and beyond them 
the green flag of the Moroccan nationalist movement which 
has its headquarters at Fez—the Parti de Réformes Marocaines, 
and the newly adopted flag of the Spanish Moroccan Moslem 
nationalists—half black and half white, representing “‘ Return 
good for good and evil for evil.’ The Spanish Zone has 
for months been lavishly supplied with flags in all these 
colours, ready for the capture of Madrid. As this has not 
happened, they are flown anyway, since it would be a pity 
to waste good flags. What strikes the eye is that they are 
all new; they were certainly not made in Spain. 

The southern part of the French Zone is the scene of the 
“* salt propaganda,” which is an easy game for anyone with 
an entry into the Spanish territory of Ifni or the Rio de Oro. 
Salt is one of the heaviest purchases of the south Moroccan 
tribes, and is taxed at a relatively high rate by the French 
authorities. Smuggling by foreign agents who sell at a 
lower price than the French, simultaneously pointing out 
that were they in control salt would be almost half the 
current price, is not only excellent propaganda but can also be, 
and is, carried on at the world price of salt and without 
commercial loss. 

And then there is Langenheim. Langenheim was sen- 
sationally revealed by Paris Soir in January as a “ German 
Lawrence ” at work among the Spanish Moroccan Moslems ; 
he was written up as a sinister figure with a scar on his face 
which had earned him throughout the Riff a nickname which 
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is the Arabic equivalent of “le Balafré.”’ This last is true ; 
but that he has the official backing that the mention of Law- 
rence implies is less certain. He is an eccentric who has 
lived in the country for years, speaks the local dialects fluently 
and is well known to the natives all over the western end 
of the Spanish zone, staying in their villages and intimate 
with many local caids. But this has been so for years ; 
whether his services are at Herr Hitler’s disposal is not 
known. It should be added that an equally eccentric French- 
man in the same area has, also for years, been equally well 
known. 


Whatever the methods used, it is certain that they have 
borne fruit, as the following story proves. An engineer 
travelling in the most remote part of the Riff lately spent the 
night in the house of the caid; he had with him a copy of a 
magazine on the cover of which was a photograph of an 
imposing tank. The caid asked what it was, and on hearing 
said: “‘ It must be a German one, for I hear that only the 
Germans make big tanks -and big ships.” 


Of what avail this propaganda will be is another matter. 
There have been suggestions that if General Franco wins 
and is called upon to pay his bill to Germany, he will do so 
in Moroccan territory. Obviously the Germans would be 
glad of it, for, quite apart from the prestige value, the iron 
ore of the Spanish Moroccan mines behind Melilla is of a 
high-grade quality which Germany does not produce, and 
which is essential to German industry. Their imports from 
these mines have been increasing ever since they began rearming 
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T the end of one of his recent books Mr. T. S. Eliot 
has printed an appendix, containing his suggestions 
for an interesting new game. I have not the book beside 
me, but his idea might well be called ‘‘ Heresies,” a sug- 
gestion that we should keep our eyes open with the view 
to making a collection of current obiter dicta, in the Press 
or elsewhere, whose aim is to pass muster as truisms, yet 
which on scrutiny prove to be no more than hypotheses, 
and implicitly or explicitly reverse the conceptions of truth 
which we have accepted for centuries, and on which ultimately 
our civilisation depends. 

The point about them is, not that their authors conceive 
themselves as making paradoxes, or at least, bold sugges- 
tions, but that someway, somehow, “ Science” or “‘ modern 
thought” or even “Progress” has “ passed” them as 
part of eternal truth. 

All of which implies, without any vulgar fuss about 
demonstration or proof, that the bases of European culture, 
for the last two thousand years at least, have been raised 
on a series of false assumptions, errors or shams, with 
this result, among others, that our new, semi-literate demo- 
cracy has been invited into what Mr. Douglas Jerrold has 
called a “devil’s playground of myth and vanity ”—a 
playground where the cuttle-fish with his ink-squirt 
is king. 

Suppose then that we are doing as Mr. Eliot suggests, 
making a collection of these dicta, these heresies, there is 
one that the present writer has recently discovered—though 
it is not absolutely new-hatched—with something of the 
joy of a connoisseur. For it is one that goes to the very 
heart of the matter, the very perfection of typ. 

In his admirable anthology, “ Texts and Pretexts,” Mr. 
Aldous Huxley has most justly included George Herbert’s 
poem, called “The Collar,’ but familiar without that 
name : 

** Sure there was wine 
Before my sighs did dry it ; there was corn 
Before my tears did drown it,” 





THE HERESY GAME 


By MARY BUTTS 





—=— 
in 1933, but there is nothing to show that the Germans fy 

been gaining or even seeking a hold there since the Spanih 
Revolution. For instance, there are no Germans at the Mine 
from which Germany buys her principal supplies. It has 

Spanish director, and an American and two Spanish engine. 
its plant is English, its railway rolling stock German, but thi 
last was supplied years ago. The only new feature jg that 
Germany is at present paying cash down for the ore Teceived 


But one has only to visit Morocco to feel that it js incon. 
ceivable that Franco should pay in territory. In the firs, 
place, territory is useless without a port; there are only two 
convenient ports possible, Ceuta and Melilla, and neither of 
these are Moroccan; both are on Spanish soil. What jg 
more, they are thoroughly Spanish towns; unless the Spanish 
population, in each case between fifty and sixty thousand 
were deported en bloc, it is as difficult to conceive of handin, 
them over to a foreign Power as it is to imagine ceding Rany. 
gate or, to take a town across the water, Cowes. 


Further, Spanish Morocco is a protectorate, in which Spain 
exercises power in the name of the Sultan of Morocco, |; 
is true that his hold there is not what it was, either temporally 
or spiritually ; prayer in the mosques is for two months past 
no longer said in his name, but in that of his representative, 
the Khalifa at Tetuan. Nevertheless, he is the nomim 
sovereign, and since the French Resident General jg his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, no cession of territory to Germany 
could take place without international complications of the 
first magnitude. 




















































the poem in which he tells the reaction of his soul from it 
carnal desires to its own proper service; which ends: 
** But as I raved and grew more fierce and wild 
Methought I heard one calling ‘ Child’ : 
And I replied ‘ My Lord.” 

An answer that was not enough for My Huxley. He con- 
tinues with a half-page gloss upon Herbert’s meaning, 
that from such a source must be nearly unique in criticism. 

He does not say, as he might have said, that, in his eyes, 
or even in the eyes of the modern world, the tragedy of the 
poem lay in Herbert’s self-deception: that he was calling 
out when there was none to hear: that there his tragedy 
meets our tragedy. It is a point his grandfather would have 
made—who would not have shirked the issue. The grani- 
son goes further; assumes the point as already decided 
that in truth there was none to hear, no “ Lord ” to reply to 
his servant ; assumes that mistake to have long been accounted 
for—and humanity all the better for it. Indeed, his com- 
ment is worth quoting in full: “... Herbert . . . wasa 
good Anglican. But here ... he makes no parade of 
Christian theology. The voice that calls the poet... 
is a voice from the depths of his own nature. . . . There 
is . . . no ugly appeal to self-interest, no Pascalian betting 
on the improbable Outsider, with his one-in-the-million 
chance of being (how alarmingly !) the Winner.” 

Here Mr. Gerald Heard may be called in. Has he mot 
said: “It is insufficient for man to be shown there are 0 
gods ; for him to have perfect peace of mind, he must bk 
shown why he has made them”? Mr. Huxley goes 0: 
“No; if Herbert replied My Lord, it is... from @ 
intimate conviction . . . that the Being who had summoned 
him was a projection of his most real, his essential self;’ 
adding: ‘ That is why the poem has still such power 0 
move us.” 

Now, on the points raised in this, many volumes could & 
written on the spiritual state of the world today. Onl 
see what Mr. Huxley is trying to do—jockeying his reads 
along into the assumption that both he and they must knov 
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petter what the poct meant than he could himself; that the 

tion, as a question, is closed. A question on which 
- 4s the whole of Christian theism. Mr. Huxley has a 
Se agnct for Herbert—so he says—and a great respect 
ft etry no one would deny him; yet the poem in which, 
os he admits, a port has told the profoundest truth about 
himself he claims that he was a poor deceived creature. 
Or rather; since he really respects Herbert, a man who, 
hen he got down to it, found the truth forced out of him, 
‘jn spite of himself. 

Itis a pretty large mouthful . . . One would, oh, how one 
yould like to call George Herbert back for one hour from 
pyradise, to ask his opinion on this twentieth-century inter- 
pretation. To see Herbert in a rage... .! 

“That is,’ Mr. Huxley concludes in his gloss, “‘ why the 

m has still power to move us.” That is, that George Her- 
tert, when really put to it, Knew as well as any of our psycho- 
analysts (of whom Mr. Huxley had once a poor opinion) 
that there was no Lord to answer him, or recall him to His 
grvice; that he was only talking to himself, in a dialogue 
tetween an inferior and a superior George Herbert. That, 
«5 follows, every poet, every saint, who has ever made the 
same reply, was similarly deceived: that the whole spiritual 
experience of mankind, Christian or not, whose basis, in one 
form or another, lies in some such communion and certainty, 
is equally a deception—a mere externalisation of a coy 
“higher self,” whose existence under such terms raises 
problems neither Mr. Heard or Mr. Huxley or even Mr. 
Husley’s brother have ever solved. For a “ higher self” 
suchas we sometimes know is intelligible and only intelligible— 
ifthere is a God. If not, how are we to account for him ? 

For this self is not a difference between a man feeling well 
orill, at the top of his form or below it. He has som2thing to 
do with that mysterious whole we all carry about with us 
ftom the cradle to the grave, the personality that is visible 




























HE Coronation gives an occasion, long needed and long 
desired, for concentrating attention on restoring some 
of the corporate village life that is insidiously disappearing 
under the influence of encroaching industrialism. The 
balance of village life has been upset by factors all too obvious ; 
the uncertain agricultural situation and the resulting drift 
towards the towns ; the conversion of the village street into 
ahighroad for through traffic; the closing of village schools, 
with the consequent loss of another focal point of corporate 
activity. All these factors and many others tend to disperse 
pride in the village, the unity of which becomes nobody’s 
business. It ought to be somebody’s business. At the 
moment it is the business of the Coronation Planting Com- 
mittee,* as one amongst its many activities, to aim at restoring 
in some part with the help of older and well established 
societies a vigorous and definite social core to village life. 
Coronation festivities bring together in their preparation 
and celebration every individual in the village, and there 
will be many delightful transitory schemes of decoration. 
If simultaneously, action could be taken to improve the 
general appearance of the village, permanent and fruitful 
Co-operation might easily be effected by the formation of 
Village Amenity Councils, where they do not already exist. 
The work of making the village what it should be to look 
at and live in falls into three categories: the effort of the 
individual ; the creation of something new that will add to 
the amenity of the village as a whole ; and, lastly, the united 
effort to remove existing eyesores which, if allowed to remain, 
Would destroy the value of the other two. 
The beauty of cottage gardens is probably the most impor- 
lant single factor which gives character to English villages. 





























THE CORONATION AND THE VILLAGE 


By LADY ALLEN 





* 68 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


through all physical changes, from the baby to the ancient. 
Leaving that, let us look again at the world as Mr. Huxley 
would have it if the poet and saint he quotes were only 
soliloquising to a split personality. This opinion of his, this 
heresy—and this is true of them all—has power like that of 2 
steel wedge, of immense strength, but cast to a point of needle 
fineness. A little urgent comment, one prick, but behind it 
is the power to split society, challenge the hopes, beliefs, 
ethics of every living man. For if George Herbert was 
deceived—or, as Mr. Huxley will have it, enlightened,—in 
what can we put our trust? If we may not believe George 
Herbert ; if, at the last, George Herbert did not believe in 
anything but himself; if the poets and saints, with their 
exquisite, and as we were told divine, power to persuade, 
are all in error, then all the arts are a snare, and all spiritual 
experiences. To what order of men then shall we turn ? 

Our highest hope, in fact, is in the prig—the man who 
says he will be virtuous for the sake of humanity, or for the 
sake of the great-grandchildren very few of us, by that time, 
if this sort of thing goes on, will have the spirit to beget. 
Have any of our new humanists read what happened to 
Aurelian Macgogzin, when he said that no one had a soul, but 
that one must worry along somehow for the good of humanity ? 

To return, however, to the point at issue between Mr. 
Huxley and Mr. Herbert. As a matter of cold fact, not one 
syllable of his poem bears out Mr. Huxley’s interpretation 
of it; his gloss is as pure a specimen of wish-fulfilment as one 
could hope to find. The immediate point is : which of the two 
is right? Are we prepared to throw away the spiritual 
experience of mankind ? For if Mr. Herbert is right, Mr. 
Huxley is wrong, and with him all the school of the scientific 
humanists. Of these alternatives, which of the two appals 
us more ? 

[We regret to have to record that Mary Butts, the writer 
of this article, died at Penzance last Friday.—Ed. SPECTATOR.]} 
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While attention to these is solely a matter for the individual 
householder, interest can be greatly stimulated by the organisa- 
tion of garden competitions, as has been done with such 
conspicuous success in Gloucestershire, and by co-operation 
in the purchase and choice of seeds and plants. The local 
horticultural society can also play an invaluable part by 
holding lectures, demonstrations and flower-shows. Many 
villages still maintain the pleasant custom of establishing an 
overflow garden immediately outside their boundaries, and 
the public has respected and appreciated this communal 
effort which adds so much to the beauty of the wayside. 
Unfortunately, the effect of many beautiful gardens is often 
considerably lessened by a drab cottage built in a material 
and style conflicting with local tradition. Cottages cannot 
be pulled down and rebuilt to suit the gardens, but they 
can often be cleaned up and brightened at little cost by a 
coat or two of colour-wash in light pastel shades. 


It is idle to generalise upon suitable forms of permanent 
commemoration ; each village must select its scheme according 
to its own needs, and in consonance with its setting and 
surroundings. Tree-planting in some form or other will 
undoubtedly play a large part in 1937. The Coronation 
Planting Committee hope that villages will plant not one 
tree only but a clump, avenue or spinney, and that they 
will make their selection from the many lesser-known but 
very beautiful types. There are many possibilities—an 
avenue of tulip trees, a little wood of liquidambers, groups of 
flowering cherries, crabs and thorns. Individual villages 
might adopt some special tree as a “‘ theme ”, for their com- 
memorative planting, such as apricots, magnolias or a selection 
of Japanese cherries, of which there are such a host of lovely 
varieties. The experiment of planting fruit trees along the 
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rural roads ha; not been extensively tried in this. country. 
If such a scheme were adopted it is confidently believed that 
damage to the trees could be averted through the generous 
co-operation of the national and local Press, the good offices 
of Broadcasting House and of school teachers. The most 
suitable trees to plant are those which require little pruning 
and are not prone to disease. 

Every village should have an open space where people 
can walk or sit and enjoy their leisure. This space will, 
in many cases, be the village green. When this does not 
exist or has been squeezed out, it is generally possible to 
make it again a part of village life. Wisely planted it can 
ke once more the centre of the outdoor social life of the 
community. The unsightliness of most allotments is 
notorious; they, too, by careful designing and planting, 
could become places of beauty. Then there are Playparks 
for young children, an important section of the community 
that is often forgotten, although schemes may be afoot for 
providing playing-fields for the adolescent and adult. A 
feature of these suggested Playparks is a quiet garden for 
mothers and older people where they may rest and yet be 
near their playing children. The case for such parks is, 
even in remote villages, strengthened by the danger and 


BOURGEOIS 


By SYLVIA 


“@\NE word is too often profaned,” sang Shelley, in an 

age when “love ” included sex appeal. Nowadays, 
the word most frequently misapplied (and incidentally 
mispronounced) in the English language is the French 
“ bourgeois.” 

The dictionary definition is (a) “ of the class between the 
gentry and the labourer.” That is no doubt what it used to 
mean in its native land, before the Comrades of the Revolution 
started hurling it, as an extra insult, at the aristocrats on 
their way to the scaffold. But today in England, what 
exactly does it mean? Is the grocer’s boy who makes a 
fortune and accepts a Knighthood automatically branded 
as bourgeois—or is he safe as long as he continues to drop 
his h’s ? And that scion of the Vere de Veres, now singing 
for pennies in the street—has he lost the stigma with his 
ancestral acres, or does it cling to him for life? The problem 
is too complicated. The only thing I am quite sure of is 
that it is invariably used as a term of contempt. Generally 
speaking, its meaning seems to be “ hidebound,” “ static ” 
and “of no interest to the new democracy.” Especially 
is this so when it is applied to any form of art. 


The sharp division of art, and more particularly of litera- 
ture, into “bourgeois” and “proletarian” is a recent 
phenomenon over here. The idea seems to be widespread 
among our Leninites, as once it was in Russia—until they 
learnt their mistake—that “the workers” are waiting 
eagerly for books, plays and operas, dealing specifically 
with their own daily problems. It is a grand idea with which 
one has every sympathy. Stories about engine greasers, 
by engine greasers, will delight the engine greaser—and 
so on. The only trouble is that in point of fact they 
don’t. 


The humiliating and obstinate fact is that the worker 
still prefers stories about the bourgeoisie—including the 
exiled Princesses of musical comedy, Shakespeare’s classical 
Kings and Queens, Peter Pan and the present Duke of 
Windsor. Books or films with a proletarian background 
do sometimes achieve popularity, but, if they do, the hero 
almost invariably ceases to be a “ worker ” before the last 
chapter. We see him in the process of becoming a bourgeois 
as fast as he can—acquiring property and (usually) a wife in 
a station above his own. The “ Cinderella” plot, with all 
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noise of through motor traffic.- Playing-fields can pe 
more attractive, bowling-greens and swimming-pools 
structed, churchyards and the land round public y; al 
agreeably laid out. Attention to such matters ag P 
control, disposal of house-refuse, redundant advertise 
petrol-filling stations and electric power lines, Producy; , 
visible and welcome reward. : 
With the object of urging villages to adopt these Schemes 
so that village life may be rebuilt into a complete wha 
the Committee I have mentioned is promoting Village ay4 
inter-village competitions in three forms throughout Greg 
Britain ; one, for the best individual garden in each villa. 
another for the village in each county with the best genen| 
display of flowers in gardens and elsewhere ; and q third 
(not to be decided till 1938) for the village in each county 
carrying out the best scheme for enhancing village amegiy 
as a permanent memorial of the Coronation. As compgrj 


with a few years ago the nation has become anxiously al 
to the dangers that threaten the beauty of the country. No, 
comes an opportunity, provided by the Coronation ¢¢. 
brations, not merely to preserve that beauty but to incre: 
and extend it. It may thus fall to the countryside to per- 
petuate the memory of the Coronation in the best of all way, 


BODYGUARD 


STEVENSON 


its accompanying glamour, is as dear as ever it was to th 
worker himself. It is only the Left intelligentsia who hay 
this passionate desire to see the working class take the 
central place in literature. Stories about the proletariat, 
by the highbrow for the highbrow—that is more th 
size of it. 

If this were all, the effect on general literary tendencies 
might be comparatively small. But allied to it is the worship 
of immaturity, savagery, crudeness and noise, which ar 
nowadays mistaken for strength in art. This cult of violence 
and speed, dating from the Great War and _ fostered by 
mechanical inventions—by the movies, by air travel, by- 
passes, roadhouses—has now become so universal that it js 
in danger of swallowing up all quiet, reflective influences, 
It brings with it a revival of the ancient delusion tha 
the artist must actually experience, or at least pretend 
to have experienced, in his own person, what he write 
about. 

Thus we see the son of an Earl, just down from Balliol 
and commencing author, wearing a bright red tie and frequent- 
ing the lowest company he can find—not so much from rea 
affinity, as to rid himself of an inferiority complex. A 
crooner’s song now current puts the matter with some 
aptness. “I’m an old cow hand . . . I know ai! the songs 
the cowboys know, I learnt them on the Radio!” What 
satisfaction that gives the singer, what a feeling of onenes 
with the much-to-be-courted worker! The pale and cynical 
young intellectual of a past generation has given place to 
the determinedly “ tough” one of today. He likes to go 
out, dressed quite simply in his baggiest tweeds, with no 
hat on his sideways-falling wing of hair, and have a drink 
in the nearest East-End pub. With a grin, which somehow 
degenerates into a nervous propitiatory smile, he greets his 
brother the “spiv” and his sister the prostitute. Then 
he comes back to his garret—usually, by the way, a well- 
furnished study with all the appurtenances of bourgeois 
comfort—and proceeds to write a long, long novel about 
Life in the raw. 


Alternatively, he may place his novel in an African jungl 
or Brazilian swamp. There is nothing like a tropical swamp, 
full of ripe black negresses and lush green sap for ever risilf; 
to give you that vivid, crowded “we know it all an 
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eal 
Jot more » effect. Except the inside of a gaol or a 
a 


prothel. ; 
a has not yet looked up to behold approaching Nemesis. 


For it has suddenly dawned upon the real “ old lag ” that there 
;, money to be made out of describing his experiences—more 
than he ever made by cracking cribs. We have, therefore, 
2 spate of ex-confidence men, thieves and whoremongers, 
al busy licking their pencils and writing, as legibly as they 
may, theit highly colourful and saleable reminiscences. 
Publishers wait at the prison gates with cheques held out. 
Luncheons are given by famous booksellers in their honour. 
Altogether it is the best paying racket since the thimble 
irick went out of fashion. 

The result, of course, is that the professional writers are 
peing driven out of business. For, if it is a question of 
grdidness and or vice photographically described, the 
actual criminal has it all over them every time. He writes 
with such gusto, too, in his execrable English—you would 
almost say the fellow had enjoyed his life of crime and 


squalor ! 

This is the revenge that the effort to be matey with the 
masses is taking on its literary devotees. Go low, young 
man, and you will always find some natural born low-liver 
has forestalled you—and gone into half a dozen fat editions 
in the process. 

Meanwhile, there is a small and dwindling band of writers 
—bourgeois heroes—who insist on unfashionably climbing 
upwards, instead of downwards. With their backs to the 
wall they continue to write about the things that seem to 
them to matter most. They depict the slow (for it must 
always be slow, like every spiritual process) development of 
character, with all the delicate subtleties of emotion of 
which the swamp knows nothing. They try to express their 
original thoughts and ideas in the most suitable language, 
even though that may mean re-writing each word several 
times over. Above all, they create—that is, they hold a 
torch by which one may see ‘hrough life to its inner meaning, 
not a mirror showing only its externals. 


I should like to see this band of dichards form themselves 
into a battalion, a last guard. They should swear a great 
oath to stand by culture—not to let the modern Goths sweep 
over them. Never to “speed up ” a scene, add a spicy bit 
of blood and guts, or remove a single line of esoteric philo- 
sophy, in order to make their work go down with an L.C.C. 
educated Bill Higgins of Bermondsey. If I had a million, 
I would endow a fund to keep them alive. Lacking this, 
their bones will be found whitening the deserted slopes of 
Parnzssus, ‘* The man in the street had no use for them” 
will be their epitaph. 


MARY STUART 


My brother Jamie lost me all, 
Fell cleverly to make me fall, 
And with a sure reluctant hand 
Reft my life and took my land. 


Tt was jealousy of the womb 
That let me in and shut him out, 
Honesty, kingship, all shut out, 
While I enjoyed the royal room. 


My father was his, but not my mother, 
We were, yet were not, sister, brother, 
To reach my mother he had to strike 
Me down and leap that deadly dyke. 


Over the wail I watched him move 

At ease through all the guarded grove, 
Then hack, and hack, and hack it down, 
Until that ruin was his own. 


EDWIN Murr. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


ONCE heard a musical divine preach on the text “ They 
shall sing a new song.” Providence, he said, which 
had made death our common and inevitable lot, had aiso 
in its mercy contrived means by which death’s sting was 
deadened. Men, for instance, as they aged sickened of this 
world’s tunes and turned with longing to the grave, the 
portal to a happy land where, on the authority of Holy Writ, 
songs would at least be new. 

He spoke feelingly and turned with such obvious intent 
towards the Vicarage pew that I suspected his discourse to 
have pariicular as well as general application, and on enquiry 
I found that his junior offspring, a persistent songster but 
flattish and repetitive, was the instrument by which Providence 
was seeing fit to wean him from undue attachment to earthly 
melodies. What the Vicar’s son was doing for the Vicar 
the B.B.C. does nightly for a multitude of ageing men. 
Yet they, refusing to see in it the kindly hand of Providence, 
daily and hourly, in private and in the Press, continue to 
abuse it. 

It may be said that suf from broadcasting—though 1 
contend that through their sufferings they are in the end 
gainers—have the remedy in their own hands, and need only 
turn a switch to end the nuisance. But this is not true, 
for the B.B.C. by some subtle hypnosis has recruited in 
its support not only our wives and children but in some 
cases Competent Authority itself. Take the factory, where 
the emission of assorted noises by a loud-speaker has been 
found to speed production. Authority installs the apparatus 
and turns on the switch. Brains grow bemused and fingers 
nimbler. But if the errant finger of reaction strays towards 
the switch, will it be allowed to turn it off? Not on your life ; 


Or the Barrack-room: Mr. Duff Cooper, we read, pro- 
poses to turn siren and lure recruits with the music not only 
of the regimental band but of the B.B.C. The idea is not 
a new one. Fifteen years ago wireless was installed in the 
depot of a famous regiment. At once dispute arose among 
the recruits. Some liked it. Others, who did not, threw 
boots at it. What did Authority do? It fenced the nuisance 
around with iron bars. Recruits might throw their boots 
at one another, but the fons et origo of the argument must 
remain switched-on and sacrosanct. So, too, in railway 
stations—though here the B.B.C. is not involved—amplified 
voices blare directions and bid us stand clear of gates. 
Passing motor-cars discharge microphonic projectiles at us 
as we leap clear of them. Even in bars, where men would 
argue and throw darts in peace, the wireless tentacles intrude. 
There is no escape. 

But what of the home, the castle of the Englishman ? 
Alas, it is his no longer. Our women and children—ay, 
and our very maid-servants—have sold the pass to Sir John 
and his merry men. In the castles of the ultra-rich perhaps 
a sound-proof cell may still be found. On the very poor 
lack of notes and silver may have conferred the golden toon 
of silence. But, by and large, the poor man in his cottage no 
less than the rich man in his hall must dree his weird to 
the strains of the B.B.C. Let him essay to turn them off, 
and even the infant lisping will leave its mother’s knee and 
toddle to the switch to turn them on again; and we all know 
what peace that man may hope for who thwarts a lisping 
child. 

Even as I write, a grass-bachelor in my sacred cell, the 
tones of Oxford strike upon my ears through two dividing 
walls. Soon, I know, they will make way for a transatlantic 
orchestra; and that in turn will yield to the bleatings of the 
vaudeville, the Stadteskalb, as Professor Knappsche (was it 
not ?) so splendidly translated it. So it will go on until 
at last the shouting dies away and I am left to muse in grateful 
silence on my latter end and on this newest and most potent 
instrument of Providence. 


APaAtS 


Cicis 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S GERMANS 


From A PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT 


Ir is too early yet to judge the practical effects of the agreement 
of February 20th between the Czechoslovak Government 
and the Activist Germans. The resolution which the Govern- 
ment has passed must, from its very nature, take time to carry 
out. It is therefore only possible to describe the circumstances 
in which the agreement must operate and judge from them 
its chances of success and its probable results. 


Perhaps the most important fact, and the most hopeful, 
is that it is the work of Dr. Benes, the President, and of Dr. 
Hodza, the Prime Minister; their political reputations are 
staked on it, and that is the surest guarantee that every effort 
will be made to carry it through, loyally and punctually. 
Furthermore, it is a resolution of the whole Government, 
taken before Czechoslovak public opinion as a whole. Not 
even from the most pettily chauvinistic quarter, nor from 
the more determined nationalism of Dr. Kramar, has a voice 
been raised against it. 


It follows, therefore, that the only Czech opposition which 
can arise is that of the small, jealous official who will 
feel his power and his security directly threatened by measures 
which give back to the German districts German officials, and 
withdraw from public works the Czech workmen and entre- 
prenewrs who are working in the midst of German unemploy- 
ment. The Activists with whom the resolution was negotiated 
are demanding sanctions against such officials. Already they 
have protested against the employment of 20 Czech workmen 
on the railway line near Bodenbach. The resolution is the 
legal basis for all such complaints, and is the first step, as the 
Activists say, to constructive collaboration between German 
and Czech in the Czechoslovak Republic 


To the opposition German party of Herr Henlein, who at 
present speaks for about two-thirds of the Germans of Czecho- 
slovakia, it is not the first but the last step, and their attitude 
to the new agreement is one of frank rejection. First and 
foremost they reject it because, although it satisfies most of 
the demands they have been making, they are piqued that the 
agreement has been reached not with them but with those 
very parties whom they call helpless and insignificant. There- 
fore they say it is a swindle, especially designed to take in the 
unwary English, that it will never be carried out, and, anyway, 
if it is, it is not really what they want. Rudolf Sandner, a 
Henlein Deputy, even went so far as to call it “something 
approaching National betrayal” (Volksverrat) and Herr 
Henlein made a long, uncompromising speech outlining the 
real demand of das Volk als Blut-Schicksal und Willens- 
gemeinschaft. 


This demand, of course, shorn of the phraseology of 
which Herr Henlein is as great a master as Herr Hitler, is 
autonomy. It is not the first time that the Sudeten German 
Party has demanded autonomy, though it is the first time it 
has been put forward with such precision. Hitherto the party 
has been fighting chiefly for the removal of grievances ; their 
removal now leaves it a choice only between a defensive and 
a more radical policy. For the moment it is hesitating. To 
choose the first is to rely on the Czechs not carrying out their 
promises ; to choose the second is to lose those of their members 
who are sincere in wanting only justice and the possibility 
of working loyally and peacefully within the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

It is impossible to understand the full embarrassment of 
the Sudeten German Party without understanding their 
position in international affairs. Willingly or unwillingly, 
they are the tool of German Foreign Policy. It is well known 
that Czechoslovakia, like Poland once, is (in National Socialist 
language) “a gaping wound in the side of Germany,” and 
there are only two ways of healing the wound. One, which 
has failed, is to invoke the Bolshevik danger; the other, 
which is failing, is to invoke the misery of German Minority. 
The Sudeten German Party has not been without its value 
in both connexions. It has lost all value as regards the first 


Prague, March 8th, 
and is fast losing value as regards the second. F 
it is losing members through internal dissension, If 
two ways of healing the wound fail, who knows but thy 
German foreign policy may change and seek a direct unde, 
standing with Czechoslovakia? But the conditions whic 
the Czechs would demand for such an understanding woyj 
be German recognition for the sanctity of their alliances ani 
German non-interference in their domestic affairs, If 
conditions were accepted, the happiest Sudeten Germay 
would be those who had tried to make this present agreemen 
work and who had sincerely wanted, at an earlier date, a 


understanding, not based on dictatorship, between Germany ; 


and Czechoslovakia. 


But if some of Herr Henlein’s followers are eager instry. 
ments of Herr Hitler, others are not, and their sincerity jg 
too readily doubted both here and abroad. The very numby 
of his followers proves that Herr Henlein is expressing ty 
bitterness of thousands of unemployed men and women 
whose poverty has made them catch at any political party 
and any political creed which offers them relief. That th 
Czechs are responsible for this poverty, no one pretend 
but, that all has not been done to relieve it, the present agre. 
ment testifies. Czechs have been brought in to build hous 
and roads while Germans stood by with their hands, an 
precious little else, in their pockets. Children have gon 
hungry and grown ill because 20 crowns a week and assistance 
in kind is little enough to support a whole family. Me 
who are idle and hungry and see a Czech official working and 
eating, though they are many and he is one, feel bitter and 
angry and ready to hear that everyone in Germany js rich 
and good and the Czechs are wicked and cruel. 


Because Czechs and Germans alike saw that this situation 
could cause nothing but harm, the present agreement wa 
reached, and there is little time to lose in making it work 
not only because the Sudeten Germans are hungry and bitter, 
but because the Germans across the frontier are not rich and 


good. Unfortunately, from its very nature, the agreemen § 


takes time to operate. It is estimated that the Germans hare 
40,000 officials too few, but 40,000 Czech officials cannot bk 
dismissed. They can only be replaced gradually, and th 
process is slow. 


Public works and assistance can concern Germans at ont, 
but so small a country as Czechoslovakia cannot hope to 
employ over a quarter of a million unemployed on public works, 
even if these were the only unemployed in the country. Th 
trade boom is helping a little: in glass, in the textile industry, 
in metal works—all of which are important in the Sudeten 
German districts—unemployment has fallen considerably. 
But more than this is necessary to bring vigorous life back t0 
the German export industries of Czechoslovakia. The ev 
nomic conditions which are necessary if the agreement i 
effectively to reconcile the German Minority are not in the cor 
trol of Czechoslovakia alone. Much more valuable tha 
external exhortation and criticism would be the reopening 0 
the lost Sudeten German markets in Great Britain, in th 
British Empire, in Germany, America and France. 


These are the economic conditions of reconciliation betwee 
Czech and German in Czechoslovakia. The political condition 
the Czechs and Germans themselves are fulfilling by a spit 
of co-operation and tolerance. The party of Herr Henlea 
still stands in opposition, but if Czech and German are loy! 
to their undertakings, and if the policy of blackmail does 10! 
go further in Europe, this party must collapse. 

The heroism of Germans who in Czechoslovakia hat 
resisted the misery of the crisis, the bitterness of Czech dis. 
crimination and the easy nationalism of Herr Henlein and hat 


remained loyal democrats should be recognised. Thanks 00 F 


the ideas of Masaryk, to the statesmanship of Benes and Hoda, 


German democracy, in the hearts of the Sudeten Germal & 


has a last chance in Europe. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 

’s Tragedy.” By Cyril Tourneur. 
“The Rene riowe ‘an Pi oi 7 
THE cunning complicated plot twists and turns and knots and 
ynravels itself and is dismissed with a last snip of the scissors. 
s shriek, skulls ogle, horns sprout on ducal foreheads, 
staring comets shake their bushy beards, masques disguise 
murders, tapers flare and gutter and instantly go out. There 
are grooms in the tilt-yard, pandars on the stair, poisoners 
pehind the arras, musk-cats and perfumed diseases in the bed- 
chamber. Now a virgin kneels in prayer, chaste as ice and pure 

gs snow: NOW a bastard mutters, “ Adultery is my nature ; I 
was begot after some gluttonous dinner”: now a stripling 
sinner jests with his executioner. Acunningecstasy of the brain 
where terror Knows no pity, where action crowded upon action 
denies all solitude, where blood will have blood and sudden death 
cuts off unnatural life, where all ambition is vanity and villains 
have the gift of tongues and criminals are inspired poets. 
“What a set! What a world!” as Matthew Arnold remarked 
of the occurrences of Shelley’s private life. As we turn the 
pages of Webster, Marston and Tourneur we are at one moment 
listening spell-bound to Clytemnestra’s exultant defiance over 
the bodies of her lord and his royal concubine, and the next, 
cheerfulness will break in and we might be following the fortunes 
of Rosalba and Prince Bulbo and the Countess Gruffanuff. 
How wholesome, one might say hearty, Shakespeare seems in 
comparison! Desdemona stands mammering on about warm 
gloves and nourishing food; a prime minister talks over the 
temptations of Paris with his faithful old retainer; a royal 
butcher chats of senna and rhubarb with his Scots physician. 
Tourneur, it must be confessed, is sadly un-English. 

Yet Lamb, “‘the frolic and the gentle,” abandons himself to 
the illusion ; Swinburne swallows the play whole in the school 
library at Eton; Mr. T. S. Eliot, who knows all there is to 
know about Jacobean blank verse, bids us give ear to the 
subtlety and brilliance of the technique. 

The Marlowe Society since the War, apart from their 
productions of both the best known and the less appreciated 
Shakespearean tragedies, has given us the opportunity of 
making up our own minds about the dramatic methods and 


A.D.C. 


| merits of the two Webster plays, of Edward II, of Volpone, 


of Arden of Feversham. ‘Their present choice (in conjunction 
with the A.D.C.) is the most ambitious yet. It is clear, I think, 
that the play is unbelievably difficult to do, that it is very well 
worth doing, and that it is well but faintly done. It is difficult 
because, as with most of the plays outside of Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson it is not all of a piece. The plot which 
is baffling on paper seems effective and telling enough on 
the stage. But the transitions are often clumsy and abrupt ; 
the groundwork is frequently crude and careless. A fine 
speech will peter out in the middle; the quick smart fence 
of dialogue lapses into uncouth couplets or distracting conceit. 
A hundred trivial moments, which pass the reader by, trip 
up the producer. Above all the part of Vendice requires 
a Hamlet and Flamineo rolled into one, and only Vendice 
can hold the play together. This Vendice is very safe, very 
sensitive, but he is not one who “ bears on his own forehead 
the brands of Lucifer, the rebel, and of Cain, the assassin,” 
to quote the historian of the Italian Renaissance. His moods 
are not sufficiently differentiated. He has more poetry than 
passion, more melancholy than fire, is more victim than villain. 
But it is a gallant effort. The play is worth doing because 
of the more than occasional splendours of rhetoric and poetry ; 
because apart from the scene which enthralled Lamb there 
are at least two (the murder of the Duke and the final masque) 
of amazing power. It is well done, all things considered, 
because the general level of speaking (if not of acting) is high, 
the continuity is preserved, there are no affectations, and the 
Permanent set of gallery and winding stair and inner stage 
and black curtains is admirably simple and effective. The 
production does not however make mad the guilty and appal 
the free. The grotesque and ironic humour collapsed at 
umes into farce and laughter. Lussurioso. enjoyed, Super- 
vacuo exploited, Gratiana understood, and Spurio mastered 


| their respective réles ; but the total effect on the first night 


Was rather of grey ash than of hard gem-like flame. 
GEORGE RYLANDS. 





THE CINEMA 


At the Empire——‘‘ Crack-Up.”’ At the Tivoli 


THE Dumas part was a necessary adjunct to Miss Garbo’s 
career, for La Dame aux Camélias has become one of the 
accredited tests of an actress’s ability. True it may rank 
comparatively low in the scale of acting values ; if an acclaimed 
Hamlet represents an honours degree, a successful Marguerite 
may be said to have passed the School Certificate. But the 
Stage is an essential one. And let it be said forthwith that 
Miss Garbo has passed the test with high credit in technique. 


Dumas might have noticed a change of dramatic levels 
between his own version of the affair and Metro-Goldwyn’s. 
He sought his conflicts in the emotional relationships between 
Marguerite and the demands of passion and propriety. He 
obtained them by such usual devices as illicit elopement, 
renunciation, tuberculosis and death. But Miss Garbo, while 
paying skilful regard to the demands of Dumas’ situations, has 
created an entirely new conflict of her own—the struggle 
between herself and the other elements of the film. 


‘* Camille.”’ 


The story itself calls for dramatic emphasis alien to the 
cinema ; its period and attendant circumstances are concerned 
with qualities indigestible to the camera. An opening title 
describing Marguerite as “‘ one of those pretty creatures who 
lived on the quicksands of popularity’ confirms the deter- 
mination to give full rein to the plaster and lace necessary to 
recreate the Paris of 1847. The opportunity to turn actors 
into stuffed owls could hardly be better. Adding its full weight 
to this initial artificiality is the whole battery of stagey effects 
—trustic bridges, prop-room flowers, back-projection and what 
not (the glimpse of the Baron de Varville’s castle through the 
trees was particularly unfortunate). These jarring reminders 
of studio confinement, together with the heavy breathing of 
climactic love scenes and the surging rustles of silk accom- 
panying each embrace, combine to suggest a stifling quality 
bordering on claustrophobia. Even Karl Freund, the camera- 
man, makes an occasional contribution to the general air of 
conditioned fug by lighting his star into the likeness of a 
decorative bust. 


In her fight against this double unreality Miss Garbo succeeds 
where many others would have every excuse for failing. She 
brings the film to life in spite of every effort to keep it dead. 
To an atmosphere charged with elegant haletosis she brings 
fresh air and even something of honest sensuality. Apparently 
without effort she avoids the pitfalls waiting to turn her into 
a puppet. Without effort, because she is well aware of the 
value of under-dramatising. An over-emphatic gesture, an 
exaggerated pause, and she would instantly become an orna- 
ment in an ornate background. 


She has received good support from the scenario department. 
With the exception of one or two nerve-racking lapses (‘* This 
is a most delightful soirée’) they have recast Dumas’ dialogue 
with foresight and intelligence. But first honours must go 
to Miss Garbo for surmounting the technical difficulties of 
revivifying a corpse. Metro-Goldwyn are to be congratulated 
on their Marguerite. 


In Crack-up Hollywood at its most artificial is replaced by 
Hollywood at its most stark. This is a drama of modern 
espionage centering round an ace pilot, a sinister Baron (Peter 
Lorre) and a set of plans for a new bomber. In the beau 
monde of espionage, as in other spheres of craftsmanship, it 
would appear that there are varying degrees of social worth. 
In the upper circles one spies for a disinterested love of one’s 
country: on the lower planes commercial motives enter in. 
The contempt on the face of Operative 78 is withering as he 
remarks to the Baron “ You understand that he is in espionage 
merely for the profit.” 

Unfortunately, the opening sequence was somewhat con- 
fused, owing in part to the close resemblance to each other 
of the persons introduced. Consequently, the subtleties of 
the rest of the film were difficult to appreciate. An entirely 
satisfactory ending was, however, achieved by the slow 
drowning, in a wrecked aeroplane in mid-Atlantic, of two 
villains and an innocuous aircraft designer. But not even the 
final shot of Lorre’s drowning head dissolving into the sunset 
could save seven reels of weak direction. STUART LEGG. 
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ART 


The French Again 


Tue exhibition at M. Rosenberg’s galleries in Bruton Street 
covers the usual ground ‘‘ From Ingres to ;” the blank 
in this case being filled in with the name of van Gogh, 
though that of Cézanne or Seurat or any other of that genera- 
tion would have done just as well. It is traditional in this 
particular kind of exhibition that Ingres should not cut a 
very grand figure; which is in some ways inevitable, since 
major works from his hand are not easy to discover. In the 
present show he is represented by two brilliantly efficient 
but not deeply inspired drawings. Chronologically the next 
figure is Daumier who has a single head, a Diafoirus from 
one of the paintings illustrating Moliére. Much could be 
learnt about Daumier’s state of mind by discovering exactly 
what themes he thought it worth while to illustrate from 
older literature. The most striking predilection that he shows 
is for Don Quixote, but he is also fond of the more satirical 
plays of Moliére and the destructive Fables of La Fontaine. 
In fact he seems to be interested in older literature only 
in so far as its satire can help him in his castigation of the 
society of his day. In his more positive works he avoids it 
altogether. 

Daumier is appropriately enough followed by Courbet, 
whose Vallée de la Loue is splendid but enigmatic. On 
the last occasion on which it was shown in London it was 
dated 1846; now it has reached 1849, and in many ways 
its style suggests that it was painted later still, say in 1851, 
at about the same time as the Demoiselles du Village. Its 
qualities come out most clearly by a comparison with the 
version of the same scene, painted much later in 1865, at 
the Neue Staatsgalerie in Munich. In the latter Courbet’s 
interest is focussed not on the straightforward rendering of 
the forms and character of the landscape, but on the richness 
of pigment which he can put into it. The version at Rosen- 
berg’s is as good a specimen of Courbet’s realism applied to 
landscape as one could wish. Manet, on the other hand, 
comes out of this exhibition as the reverse of a realist. His 
Vase de Fleurs, from his latest and most virtuoso period, 
leaves no doubt of his brilliance but every doubt of his 
artistic integrity, or at any rate as to his artistic seriousness; 
It is hard to remember that the painter of such a work began 
as a great admirer of Courbet. Degas is represented by three 
works which in a curious way sum up his career. The earliest 
is a self portrait of great sensitiveness, in which he is using 
idioms borrowed from both Corot and Géricault to express 
with perfect sincerity his own feelings. In the Danseuses 
of 1878 his next two stages are implicit, for in the background 
appears the Acropolis, a relic of his early interest in Greek 
classical subjects, but in front of. it dance a group of perfectly 
modern ballerines, who foreshadow the kind of painting of 
which the third canvas on view is a first-rate example. Of 
the Cézannes the early Usine would present as difficult a 
problem of attribution as any canvas of his that I know; 
the Téte de jeune Gargon is pretty but not of great importance, 
and the Still-life is a lovely specimen of his style at the point 
when he was just succeeding in combining what he had learnt 
from Impressionism with his natural tendencies towards 
formal construction. 

There are good and typical Impressionist landscapes by 
Sisley and Pissarro, and two Breton works of Gauguin, 
neither of them belonging to his greatest achievements. 
Of the Renoirs La Promenade, painted when he was trying 
to curb his too great fondness for rich effects of colour 
and texture, is perhaps the most impressive. The lovely 
Seurat drawing, La Nourrice, cannot be a study for La Gran de 
Fatte, as it is said to be in the catalogue, if it dates from 1882 
for that painting was not conceived till some years after that 
date. Also it bears no likeness to any of the figures in the 
final composition. 

The most moving painting in the whole show is perhaps 
van Gogh’s La Pluie. It seems to be a view from the lunatic 
esylum at St. Rémy, and must have been painted in one of 
the most intense of those moments of lucidity which the 
ertist had while he was shut up there. Will those who 
still believe that painting is a matter of forms and colours 
only condemn this as an impure work of art, or admit that 
such a rendering of the feel of a rainy day can be a great 
painting ? ANTHONY BLUNT. 








EN ECOUTANT LA RADIO 


[D’un correspondant parisien| 





“ QU’EST-CE qui vous a le plus frappé cette fois?” demas 
on [autre jour 4 un colonial en congé aprés Pes t 
d’Afrique. MX ay 

Il répondit: “ Moi, la politique me laisse froid. |; 
dans la brousse, tous vos discours et toutes Vos — 
partisanes nous semblent oiseuses. Nous autres com 
nous voudrions étre des réalisateurs. Pour noys oe 
résultat qui compte, non pas les palabres. Crest ah 
actes que nous jugeons les hommes, non pas sur |es ey 
Mais, d’autre part, dans la solitude on observe ig 
et on réfléchit beaucoup aprés avoir observé. Dés mon eae 
a Paris j’ai constaté une chose assez banale ; elle q prov 
chez moi toute une série de réflexions. Je ne ae 
mieux répondre 4 votre question qu’en vous en indiquiy; 
le cours. 

“A mon arrivée en France il y a deux ans tous kes taxis 
affichaient : ‘ Voiture munie de T.S.F.’ Ce fut pour Moi wy 
grand étonnement. Ecouter la radio méme dans la rue! Te 
étais renversé. Cette fois j’ai constaté que les appareils ayaie 
disparu et mon étonnement n’a pas été moindre. Je ne compre 
nais pas pourquoi on les avait installés ; je ne comprends pa 
non plus pourquoi on les a enlevés. Cela m’a conduit 4 essayer 
d’évaluer la place qu’occupe la T.S.F. dans votre vie quotidienne 
Et je suis arrivé 4 penser d’elle ce qu’Esope pensait de i 
langue. 

“Pour vous autres, maintenant que le moindre hamey 
a ses sans-filistes, l’accoutumance n’incite plus a philosophe 
En Haute-Volta ou au Niger, vous pensez bien que les écouteurs 
sont rares. Donc quand nous rentrons en France noy 
découvrons la T.S.F, 4 nouveau et, trés objectivement, noy 
pouvons en saisir les inconvénients aussi bien que les avantages, 
J’avoue, toutefois, que c’est beaucoup une question d’ambianc, 
La-bas, dans VTisolement, certains avantages sautent ay 
CEUKS AC 03. 

Le colonial laissa la phrase inachevée. Aprés un silence, i 
reprit : “‘ Par hasard je suis tombé en pleine période électorae 
sans-filiste. Vous venez d’élire vos représentants aux conseil 
de gérance des postes d’émission d’Etat. D/’abord je fy 
stupéfait d’apprendre que les électeurs s’apprétaient 4 vote 
selon leurs opinions politiques. Mais on m/’expliqua qu 
la politique avait envahi la radio-diffusicon. Pour men 
assurer, j’écoutais plusieurs programmes. En effet, ils com- 
portaient des causeries, des conférences, des revues & 
presse, toutes franchement politiques. Ce n’était plus de h 
discussion ou de Ilinformation, mais tout bonnement de k 
propagande. 

“Or la propagande ne peut produire de résultat qui 
condition d’étre conduite de main de maitre. Autrement elk 
peut fort bien se retourner contre ceux qui s’en servent. C'est 
une question de doigté, de dosage. En un mot, la propagande 
devrait étre subtile; il lui faut redouter le pavé de I’our, 
Prenez mon cas. En trois jours j’ai entendu douze causeries 
politiques. Elles étaient de gauche, puisque nous avons uw 
gouvernement de gauche. Mais elles auraient été de droite 
que cela n’aurait rien changé 4 mon état de saturation. Le 
quatriéme jour, quand on m’a proposé d’écouter la T.SF, 
j'ai préféré jouer aux cartes. 

‘** Pourtant, ces causeries étaient, en somme, une nouveauti 
pour moi. Par contre, je me demandais ce qu’en pensait ke 
travailleur qui, la journée finie, cherchait 4 se distraire. La 
réponse est venue avec le résultat des élections pour Ié 
conseils de gérance. Les candidats de gauche ont été battu 
presque partout. Je suis prét 4 parier que parmi Ja majoritt 
il y avait une proportion d’adhérents au Front Populaire. 
Aprés avoir subi tant de harangues, c’était une fago 
d’exprimer leur préférence pour la chansonnette et les aif 
de jazz. 

“Je ne veux pas médire de la T.S.F. Loin de 1a. Mais i 
est possible d’abuser des meilleures choses. C’est la seule 
moralité que je voudrais tirer de tout cela. Puis-je ajoutet, 
néanmoins, que certaines applications de la radio me donnett 
la chair de poule? Je lis dans les journaux, par exemple, 
qu-il conviendra d’installer des postes récepteurs dans Is 
abris contre les bombardements aériens. Je lis aussi que 6 
gouvernementaux espagnols montent 4 I’assaut au son dw 
haut-parleur. Quel sujet pour un peintre de batailles ! Quatt 
a moi, cela me donne la nostalgie de la brousse.”’ 
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COUNTRY LIFE 

Country Crafts cattern cakes, which were caraway cakes, and afterwards 

live in an age of vanishing country crafts, and fiddling, dancing and eating a giant apple pie. Caraway 

We titution has done more than the Rural Industries cake seems to have been eaten in order to mark the end of 

no ins to save such country arts and their exponents from seed-sowing, which was towards the end of November. It 

oe Yet I still think that the work of this organisation, Was a custom observed in Warwickshire on All Hallows ; 

extinction. and in the same county ploughmen were given /fraise, a sort 


erned more with craftsmen than with the general 
ublic, is not nearly well enough | known. This bureau is 
not a society, and it does not exist for private profit. It is not 
concerned with the stitching of fancy tea-cosies or with 
moral poker-work. It is virtually a government department, 
aided by various grants, and it exists to help encourage and 
reach the genuine country craftsman whose art is in danger, 
either from apathy or stupidity, ignorance or competition, of 
dying out. It has done many admirable and courageous 
things for country smiths, weavers, wood-turners, wood- 
carvers, basket-makers and quilters. It has had the temerity 
to teach country craftsmen the finer points of their craft, and 
get away with it. It has broken down superstition and preju- 
dice, and has found markets for the finished work. By the 
introduction of oxy-acetyline to country blacksmiths it revolu- 
tionised and saved one of the countryside’s oldest crafts, and 
its discovery that the art of quilting was still being carried on 
by miners’ wives according to traditional design and method 
of the Tudors was a piece of real romantic research. 
* * * x 


Advice for Craftsmen 

Now, at its London headquarters, any country craftsman 
who is in difficulties or doubt may get advice on the technical 
side of his work or the keeping of his books, and he may 
see and acquire new designs. A large collection of designs is 
available, in photo-print form, at the cost of printing; a 
selection of economic and technical text-books may be borrowed ; 
and some admirable pamphlets giving information on equip- 
ment, material, practical book-keeping and production costs 
are free. The designs in wrought iron are generally superb ; 
and the traditional Tudor quilt patterns are beyond any doubt 
some of the loveliest examples of traditional needlework done in 
any country in Europe. The Victoria and Albert Museum 
has already shown its recognition of this by acquiring two 
large contemporary quilts for exhibition with its seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century examples of the art. In a Fascist 
State there would, I think, be much trumpet propaganda 
about all this. In England a government bureau rescues 
one of the arts of the Tudor nobility from extinction, carefully 
fosters it without changing a single stitch of its traditional 
designs, sells £10,000 worth of its products in a single year, 
and scarcely anybody blows a note of praise. 

* * * * 

Lace-Making 

One of the arts that the bureau does not foster directly, 
and which I feel it should foster, is the art of pillow-lace 
making, which is the absolute cream of all English rural 
crafts whatsoever. The antique shops of the Eastern Midlands 
get fuller and fuller, every year, with the discarded para- 
phernalia of this craft: the bobbin-winders, pillows, pillow- 
stools, pins and patterns and bobbins. It is an art that is, 
almost exclusively, in the hands of the very old, and there 
can be precious little hope of its survival unless its methods 
and miracles are handed on, very soon, to another generation. 
Old ladies who saw the public hanging of murderers and 
gaily recorded the fact on the bone and ivory of their bobbins 
have not long to go, and they hold the secret of the most 
delicate and intricate of all English country handicrafts, an 
art that can only be taught, and in Victorian times was taught, 
by the application of an almost cruel patience. There is 
much of the very finest expression of English rural life and 
fancy in this miraculous craft, with its bead-spangled bobbins 
and its frosty delicate designs of shell and honeycomb, tulip 
and lily, cobweb and crown. 

* * * * 

Cattern Tea 

Recently, at a small Bedfordshire village, lace-workers met 
to celebrate the patron saint of all spinners, St. Catharine, by 
4 custom known as Cattern Tea. It is not clear why they 
met in February, when in fact St. Catharine’s Day is Novem- 
ter 25th. Cattern was formerly kept by lace-makers in this 
Villaze of “wetting the candle-block,” drinking tea, eating 





of pancake, to commemorate the end of the sowing of beans 
and barley. Tusser, in his Points of Good Husbandrie, published 
in 1580, mentions this ceremonial marking of the end of 
wheat-sowing, and it is good to note that to seed-cake he 
adds the furmetie-pot. 
* * * * 
Water-Wheels 
The making of water-wheels still continues. This, in such 
a highly mechanised age as ours, scems rather surprising. 
A man does not need a new water-wheel, if he needs one at 
all, every week. Water-wheels, like church bells, last for 
what is, as far as we need trouble about it, eternity. So 
I was glad to see a man, last summer, casting a water-wheel. 
He was a man who, as it happened, also cast church bells. 
Apart from the similarity, the closeness, of church and mill, 
perhaps there is also some similarity between bell and wheel. 
Both are round; both are instruments of music; both are 
mere useless bits of ornament without the contact of outside 
power. But it seems to go no further. There is no similarity 
between the music of bells and the music of water-wheels 
except, perhaps, their melancholy. And beside the massive 
architecture of a water-wheel a bell, however big, is a mere 
piece of prettiness. If all the bells in Christendom had long 
since been melted down we should, perhaps, hardly be worse 
off. But the water-wheel has been for countless centuries 
one of the bits of essential machinery without which sowing 
and ploughing and reaping and harvesting would have been 
as useless as flour itself without an oven. Bells, like the 
prayers to which they call us, are a matter of taste. Water- 
wheels, combined with their twin stones, are part of the 
eternal mechanism of necessity, cogs in man’s machine for 
keeping himself alive. 
m = * * 
The Alpine Garden Society 
In many ways the Alpine Garden Society is the most dis- 
tinguished society of its kind in existence. Horticultural 
societies which worship at the feet of a single flower cannot 
hope to be compared with this virile catholic little organisation 
which deals in aristocrats from all over the world. In seven 
years its membership has grown to 1,600. Every quarter 
it issues a what it modestly calls a bulletin but which is in 
fact a first-class periodical devoted to alpines. In the current 
issue it announces some changes in this bulletin. Of these 
the proposed supplement of illustrations seems to me the 
most interesting. I am inclined to think that enthusiasm 
stimulated in flower-lovers by good photography far exceeds 
that aroused by print. I may be wrong; but this quarter’s 
illustrations of the gigantic Saxifraga florulenta, Ramondia 
Nataliae, Arnica alpina, and other species give me an appetite 
that the remaining pages, with one exception, never quite 
arouse. This one exception is the page announcing the 
Society’s proposed tour, in June, to Col de Lautaret in 
Dauphiny. A journey to that alpine paradise, for something 
like £1 a day, is something which ought to appeal vastly to 
all alpine enthusiasts who have cursed and suffered this year’s 
nightmare among winters. 
* * *x * 
Silver New Nothing 
Grateful though I was for a load of correspondence on the 
identification of the fungus Geopyxis corcinia. I now feel that 
I was unwise to accept it all as gospel. For that fungus, it 
turns out, is not the Jew’s Ear at all. The Jew’s Ear ought 
to have been only too plain for me to see, since it is Hirneola 
auricula-fudae, of the order Tremellini. In compensation 
for this ignorance, I should like to point out that the Jew’s 
Ear has, or had, a reputation as a cure for sore throats. Mean- 
while the local names of fungi, so often closely allied with witchery 
and folk-lore, continue to delight me. Exidia glandulosa is 
witches’ butter; and from a west county correspondent comes 
a note on the Silver New Nothing, Pegiza Elegans, also 
witch-flower, and held to be lucky. H. E. Bates. 
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CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1R,—I am glad that Miss Sturges has written to point out the 
overcrowding and other abuses which prevail in the mental 
hospitals. It is sad enough that some unfortunates have to be 
shut away from the outside world, but that they should be 
crowded and deprived from many of the elementary decencies 
is deplorable. 


The abuses are not the fault of the medical officers who have 
officially about 400 patients each to control, but actually have 
to treat many more since illness, holidays and so on cause extra 
work, and the Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent 
in some hospitals have charge of no wards, but are concerned 
with the endless administration which fritters away so much 
time. It is incredible that the Superintendent should have to 
concern himself with the quantity of cow-cakes ordered on the 
farm, and have to investigate why one ward uses a cake of soap 
more than another one, but such things actually occur. The 
injuries of patients are correlated very exactly with the number 
of nurses on duty—in crowded under-staffed wards the patients 
fight and injure themselves, in spacious well-staffed wards they 
can keep away from each other and fights are stopped by the 
nurses before they become serious. Although there may be 
exceptions the average mental hospital physician and nurse 
are conscientious men trying to work under difficult conditions 
and only too often rewarded by abuse. 


Th¢ remedy for the undoubted crowding is to certify as 
few patients as possible. Only those who are definitely suicidal 
or homicidal and who refuse to enter a hospital as a voluntary 
patient should be certified. The person who enters a mental 
hospital as a voluntary patient has his remedy for unsuitable 
conditions or treatment by refusing to stay (he can leave after 
three days’ notice if he wishes and, moreover, has more oppor- 
tunity of making his complaints heard by the Superintendent). 
I find in practice that patients rarely refuse to enter as a volun- 
tary patient if the matter is explained to them properly, and 
although I have seen a large number of insane patients (some 
of whom I persuaded to enter hospitals for treatment) I have 
not found it necessary to certify a patient during the last two 
years. 


The tragedy of the 1930 Act is not that patients are ill-treated, 
but that there is so little treatment for the insane when they 
do enter hospitals. The available treatment is (a) drug therapy 
—sedatives or continuous narcosis ; (6) occupational therapy— 
the making of rugs, mats and carpentry, &c.; (c) physio- 
therapy—sunlight, exercises, and so on; (d) psychotherapy. 
The use of drugs has, unfortunately, been disappointing. 
Occupational therapy may divert the patient’s thoughts from 
his superficial worries, but does not attack the basic causes of 
his illness. Physiotherapy improves the physique, and so 
gives the mind a better chance, but it is only in psychotherapy 
that the basic causes of insanity are attacked. It is too little 
understood that in all functional psychoses we are facing the 
difficulty of a mind which has been damaged in childhood, 
trying to adjust itself to an environmental problem at the 
present time. Too often the environmental problem is dis- 
regarded, so that a patient is discharged after the isolation from 
his environment has caused improvement, but owing to the 
Jack of social workers and psychiatric investigation nothing has 
been discovered of the environment which made him ill. He 
returns to the drunken wife, the hated occupation, or what 
not, and as a result breaks down again. This environmental 
problem has been better attacked recently, but the psychiatric 
social worker is still a rara avis in many mental hospitals, and 
where there is one her help is too often disregarded. 


The basic problem is how to cure or prevent the damage 
to the mind. This can best be done in early childhood, and 
if more attention were paid to the presence of personality- 
defects in childhood the occurrence of insanity in later life 
would be lessened. For instance, Kasanin and Veo in America 
found that 50 per cent. of the patients suffering from insanity, 
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in a geries investigated by them, showed either a “ shy with 
drawn” personality or else an “‘odd, queer” one. Thi 
was marked enough to notice when at school. 

Those who show the early signs of mental illness wil] often 
respond to psychotherapy—this particularly applies to - 
pressives. Too often, however, the relatives look op such 
cases as being worthy of contempt and nothing is done Until 
frank insanity appears. Very often a psychosis appears, firs 
as a perversion or “sexual crime” such as exposure, i 
instead of giving these sufferers a prison sentence, they wen 
given the chance of treatment they would have an Opportunity 
of ridding themselves of their anti-social behaviour and, aly 
of safeguarding themselves against insanity. The absurdity of 
the law in such cases is shown by a case which I was inyegj. 
gating with a colleague. Before I had a chance to examin 
this man (who was suffering from homosexuality) I hea 
that he was in the hands of the police. My colleague and] 
wrote long reports and, instead of the judge sentencing hin 
to prison, he (quite illegally) sent him to a mental hospital fq; 
treatment. The man went there under protest, but was dis. 
charged after some months’ detention, during which the only 
curative measures taken were “custodial treatment.” He jj 
now under the care of the Institute for the Scientific Treatment 
of Delinquency. I have seen a man in a mental hospital who 
had six attacks of mania, five following homosexual affairs and 
one following an heterosexual one, but no one had taken 
the trouble to find out why he had had these attacks before 
I did so. 

Let us be observant to prevent mental illness in its earlies 
stages in the personality-defects of children, let us treat the 
first signs of ‘‘ queerness ” in the young man or woman, and 
let us give every psychotic we can the benefit of psychotherapy, 
and we shall have few that we must certify and shut up forcibly, 
Those unfortunates who must be put away frequently improve, 
and if they could be returned to a more fortunate environment 
there would be fewer relapses. Above all, let the authorities 
encourage and subsidise research and we shall have emptier 
mental hospitals and a happier nation.—I am, Sir, 

CLIFFORD ALLEN, M.D. (Psych. Med.), M.R.C.P., D.P.M. 

gia Harley Street, London, W. 









































[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—I too have read Part II of the current Report of the 
(Lunacy and Mental Deficiericy) Board of Control. It is 
sorry reading, both from the social and the medical points of 
view. One does not know whether to pity most staff or patients 
when one reads such passages as the following: ‘‘ The 
problem of bowel infection requires attention to the condition 
of some of the ward floors and the removal of linoleum where 
there are cracks and indications that the undercanvas is con- 
taminated with the urine of faulty patients ; the odour in one 
of the day rooms of Ward F. 2 and 3 is more than suggestive 
of such mishaps. It is necessary to take some steps to avoid 
the confusion of brushes intended for scrubbing food tables 
with those used for the floors of wards and lavatories.” (One 
is not surprised to find that this Mental Hospital had an out 
break of dysentery, and earlier an outbreak of paratyphoid.) 













The worst thing about this Report, however, is that 9 
few people will read it. There is perhaps no worse example 
of our social obtuseness (call it laziness, or criminal haté- 









of lunacy. Patients who have been in these institutions and 
have contrived to get out of them, blame the harshness and 
the negligence of the officials. ‘Those whom good luck 







enables to take a rather broader and less personal point of view & 





blame the inadequacy of the financial provisions, which in 9 
many instances drives the staff to the harshness and negligent 
which develop from persistent overwork in discouragilg 
conditions. But the real criminal is the general public, thi 
persists in passing by on the other side, too lazy to enquilt 
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| Mr. Castle’s article in The Spectator. 


| Bishop tackling poverty as it is being done in Russia. 
| how many Bishops he knows, or whether he has ever heard 
of Bishop Westcott or Gore, or is aware of the lead the present 
Bishop of Winchester has given for better housing; and I 
| can’t help wondering whether he has read J Was a Communist. 
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— 
rates down to demand any amelioration of conditions 
debase both those who seek a cure and those who 
—Yours faithfully, 

SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER. 


24 West Chaldon, Dorchester, Dorset. 


to keep a 
which mus 
seek to cure them. 


yOUTH AND A COMPROMISE RELIGION 
[To the Editor of THE SpectTaTor.] 

ir, Mr. Castle in his article in last weck’s Spectator states 
that the young people of today “see the world in the grip of 
wo great evils—poverty and war.” He may be, and very 

pably is, right in asserting that they are disgusted with the 

Church because she will not concentrate all her energies on 
their abolition. 

Poverty and War are admittedly great evils, but they are 
neither of them primary, and it is quite certain that if the 
Church were to concentrate on these she would be guilty of 
compromising with the radical religion of Jesus Christ. 

Poverty and War are both symptoms of deeper evils, and it 
has always been the temptation of the short-sighted to attack 
symptoms instead of causes. 

Poverty is a real evil, and as such the Church has always 
and consistently tried to remedy it. Long before the State 
had her Poor Law the Church had her system of relief; the 
Ordination Service lays down that the relief of the poor is still 
one of the tasks of the Christian minister: and true to her 
traditions the Church today is pioneering in new methods of 
meeting, through occupational centres and the like, the graver 
evils which poverty and unemployment bring with them : but 
all experience teaches that when this necessary duty is treated 
as primary the Church loses her influence in realms that 
matter more. 

War is an evil, admittedly, but those pacifist clergy and 
others who today would have us treat it as primary, seem to 
ignore the greater evil of injustice, and it is largely due to them 
that our country has found itself in the humiliating position 
of having, in Abyssinia, to condone one of the greatest wrongs 
in history. 

Every minister of Christ must long to meet the needs of 
idealistic modern youth, but when we are asked to do it by 
concentrating on secondary things we can but remember that 
Our Lord Himself consistently refused “‘ to put the remedy for 
suffering before the remedy for sin.”—Yours, &c., 

The College, Durham. GEOFFREY JARROW. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


$ir,—Many besides myself will have read with appreciation 
He will, I am sure, 
forgive a friendly critic. 

In the first place, most young people I know hate being 
branded as ‘ Youth.” ‘* Why can’t they treat us as ordinary 
people?” they cry. 

Secondly, I think people like Mr. Castle are apt to imagine 
young people are too highbrow. He deals, I suspect, mostly 
with a sixth form of boys, who have had a struggle and have a 
sterner one ahead of them. This leads him to idealise. Many 
of us are rather tired of this constant idealising of youth today. 
The majority of them are much what we were; they are 
keen on speed, games, love-making, just as we were. I am 


| well aware that many of the most vital, keen, young men 


and women today are rebels in some way or another, as were 
many of us, but I am afraid the majority are not bothering 
about these things. As far as I know, most Bishops are 


| very sympathetic towards young rebels such as that delightful 


young puppy (I was called a puppy forty years ago by a Tory 
aunt for defending Trade Unions)—who says he’s seen no 
I wonder 


After all I suspect Mr. Castle and his pupils have something 


y 0 learn of the content of the Christian Religion. The Christian 
| teligion is not contained in the word “ thou shalt love thy neigh- 
» bour as thyself.” 
| thy God.” 
and from God comes the grace to overcome the sins, or if 


It begins with “ thou shalt love the Lord 
Herein lies the inspiration to love your neighbour, 


you like, the primitive instincts of selfishness and pugnacity. 
Christ, at the first Temptation, deliberately refused to become 
a mere philanthropist. ‘‘ Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word of God,” and so relying on God His Father, 
He became the greatest philanthropist, the source of that 
mighty river of philanthropy which flows through the world. 
I fear greatly this comfortable but Godless world they promise 
us. I can imagine it might be a hellish place to live in, and 
after reading Brave New World, I suspect Mr. Aldous Huxley 
thinks the same. 


I suggest, therefore, that Mr. Castle and I join in telling 
young people that we know there is a great deal wrong with 
the established Church and with institutional religion as we 
sce it today, and that therefore we invite ‘‘ Youth”’ to come 
inside and help us put the house in order, instead of staying 
outside and throwing stones at the window.—Yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR SOUTHAMPTON. 
11 The Close, Winchester. 


[To the Editor of THe SpPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—In Mr. Peter Winckworth’s interesting remarks oa 
Religion and Youth his most important statement seems to 
me to have been: ‘“‘ This generation must be shown that 
Christianity succeeds.’ He follows this—obviously essential 
to his purpose—with: ‘‘ We who are Christians know that 
only a return to God can save the world.” In those two 
sentences I think is contained the whole problem, for we 
who are not Christians, to put it bluntly, not only do not 
know that only a return to God can save the world, but are 
strongly inclined to doubt whether such a return would have 
any effect at all, in the long run, save to complicate still 
further problems all too difficult as they stand. 


Leaving that question aside for the moment, one may 
speculate as to the methods to be used in showing that 
Christianity succeeds. Historical precedent and example seem 
scarcely suitable, and it is surely to little purpose to tell one 
in doubt or apathy that the success of the Christian way ‘“‘ is 
a success which springs from the eternal, and its demonstra- 
tion to the world was a Cross.”’ Some means a little more 
obviously sentimental will have to be employed, and if religion 
can steer a course both comprehensible and attractive to the 
apathetic, and at the same time steer clear of the shallows of 
hysterical evangelism, it will have gone some way towards 
its purpose. ‘‘A volume of propaganda as complete and as 
practical as that produced by the Left Book Club” will be 
necessary. Yet though many individuals may be persuaded 
by this sort of advocacy to take this or that step in the hope 
of improving their material welfare, I question whether they 
could be persuaded so to dispose of what they imagine to be 
the future of their souls. 


The question of the education of the very young must play 
an important part in a re-awakening of religious and 
more particularly Christian living. To take my own case, 
witich I think is not far from the normal: all my infancy was 
spent in a household where religion was quietly ignored— 
not so important a factor as is often supposed, I fancy. 
When I came to a public school I started attending, more or 
less as a matter of course, confirmation classes, at the admittedly 
absurdly early age of fourteen. These classes certainly awoke 
my interest in something previously quite outside my ken, 
and I took them seriously. I am inclined to think that the 
Chaplain was talking down a little too much even for my 
intelligence then. Whatever the cause, I liked the business 
less.and less, until the ceremony itself proved little less than 
a pantomime. Having once, even at fourteen, when of course 
anything might happen, become an unbeliever, I have never 
since, in spite of having to the best of my ability kept my 
mind open to argument, heard, read, or observed anything 
calculated to make me change my opinion. 


I am inclined to think that the advantages of faith can never 
be transmitted, as its disadvantages are never realised. In 
view of my extreme youth (twenty) at the moment, I suppose 
I am not yet too far gone. But I shall await with interest 
the means by which I and others like me, though perhaps a 
little less definite in their disbelief, are to be reclaimed, and 
shown that Christianity succeeds—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, J. W. LAMBERT. 


Duloe, Fitzjames Avenue, Addiscombe, Surrey. 
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THE OXFORD ELECTION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Sir Arthur Salter must not let his modesty mislead 
him into thinking that the significance of his victory “ is 
obviously political and not personal.” So far as one zealous 
Conservative is concerned, who abandoned his life-long 
practice in voting for Sir Arthur, the exact contrary is the 
truth. I voted for him solely on the ground of his outstanding 
personality. Sir Farquhar Buzzard is, no doubt, extremely 
distinguished in the medical field, but he has expressly 
disclaimed any special ability to : 
“ cast 
The water of this land, find her disease, 
And purge it to a pure and pristine health.” 
Professor Lindemann might or might not prove to be more 
than an additional unit in an already safely crowded Govern- 
ment lobby. But Sir Arthur is known to be a man whose 
individual contribution to political discussion will clearly 
be entitled to the respectful attention of all parties. 

Nevertheless, in an ordinary constituency, he would not 
have had my vote. But I hold—to modify Sir Arthur’s 
words—the “‘ definite opinion that University representation 
should be used not to increase the number of party members 
but to afford’ (wot “‘an expression for the kind of policy 
which,” but ‘‘a seat for the kind of man who ’”’) “is denied 
representation in ordinary constituencies.”? Lord Hugh Cecil, 
when first elected, was, if I remember rightly, of the same 
type—a distinguished political figure who, as a Unionist 
Free-Trader, was unacceptable at the time to the party 
organisation of either side. 

My vote did not in the least imply a transference of my 
confidence from the present Government, nor, I suspect, 
did those of the numerous other Conservatives who made 
the same choice. And we may not vote the same way again 
in a General Election, when the return of one Conservative 
more or,less may be a matter of real consequence.—Yours 
faithfully, G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 

Donnington Priory, Newbury. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Referring to Sir Arthur Salter’s election to Parliament, 
Janus writes: ‘‘ No one, of course, can tell precisely what 
the composition of his 7,530 votes was”’; but Janus is 
wrong. The secrecy of the ballot, so jealously preserved in 
all other Parliamentary elections, does not exist in elections 
to the University seats: each elector has to sign his ballot 
paper, and, as the votes are counted, the candidates and their 
agents can (and do) record how each elector has cast his vote. 
This is a violation of a fundamental democratic principle, 
and, although the grievance may not be sufficiently acute to 
rouse great indignation among masses of the electorate, it is 
a blemish which ought to be, and could easily be, remedied. 

Recently the Joint Standing Committee of the Convocations 
of the Combined English Universities drew attention to this 
matter, and suggested that the necessary reform could be 
effected by a short Act, amending the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918, in such a way as to make applicable to 
University elections the provisions already prescribed in that 
Act for “‘ absent voters.”? These provisions enable electors 
to vote by post and to sign and have witnessed a certificate 
guaranteeing the authenticity of their voting papers, but in 
such a way that the voter’s signature and that of his witness 
are separate from the ballot paper itself and are consequently 
not seen together by the Returning Officer, the candidates or 
their agents.—Yours, &c., LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 

Netherby, 119 Barlow Moor, Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 20. 


RELIGION IN SPAIN 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Arnold Lunn attempts to refute the report of the 
English churchmen on the position of religion in Government- 
controlled Spain by citing ‘‘ the Communists themselves.” 

Solidaridad Obrera, from which he quotes at second-hand, is 
not a Communist paper. It is an organ of an extremist section 
of the C.N.T. (the Anarcho-Syndicalist Trades Union Federa- 
tion), and even at the present time carries on a wordy warfare 
against the Communists and the Spanish Government. The 
views of this paper are the views of irresponsible revolutionaries, 
whose disruptive activities are losing their Union scores of 


. 


members every day to the moderate U.G.T. 


aa aa ———— 
To ascribe the. outlook of Anarchist extremists 
Republican Spaniards is equivalent to Saying that hin 
Englishman who is not a member of the Conservative ?, 
shares the views of Mr. Harry Pollitt. ” 
It is unfortunately true that many priests were killed in 
uprush of popular indignation that followed the isin 
July 18th. But Mr. Lunn will hardly dispute that the Chas 
in Spain was a belligerent from the first. In districts a 
the rising was successful, the Church, which had openly a 
with the insurgents, condoned the execution of thousands of 
unfortunates who were unable to destroy their Trade Unio 
cards in time. ‘ 
The statement that churches were used as arsenals is not g 
“Red lie.” When I was in Barcelona a few weeks after the 
rising, I was informed over and over again that certain Churches 
had been prepared in advance for the event, and were actually 
used as fortresses from which the troops tried to dominate the 
city. One of my informants, who were not Spaniards and 
non-political, was the eye-witness of the machine-gunning of , 
crowd from the roof of a church by a priest in clerical attire, 
It is the chief tragedy of the present situation that organise 
Christianity in Spain has allied itself, except for the Basque 
Catholics, with a movement which is essentially reactionary, 
Even should General Franco win through his superiority jy 
trained foreigners, a victory gained with the aid of Moors and 
avowedly heathen German S.S. men is hardly likely to redound 
ad majorem Dei gloriam.—Yours truly, R. M. Keyes, 
10 Egerton Road, Manchester 14. 


































LOANS FOR ARMAMENTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—You speak of Germany’s commercial debt of 40 millions 
to this country as ‘‘ continuing ” to be used to finance rearma 
ment, and of the fact—if it is one—as ‘“‘ distasteful.” But is 
it less distasteful that France should have used the loans made 
to her last year in assisting Poland to arm, and that the new 
loan recently made to her will enable Czechoslovakia to arm her 
allies of the Little Entente ? Is it possible that the people of 
this country, whose wish for peace is so strong and sincere, 
understand how these loans abroad are employed, and wil 
not The Spectator take up the moral side of the question ?— 
Yours faithfully, W. H. Dawson. 

Headington, Oxford. 

[The plain fact is that Germany’s rearmament is setting the 
pace for everyone else. No one believes that Poland or France 
or Czechoslovakia contemplates the use of armaments for 
any aggressive purpose. ‘‘ The people of this country ” would 
be slow to declare themselves assured of that in the case of 
Germany.—EbD. The Spectator.] 





















TRAFFIC OUTSIDE BUILT-UP AREAS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
S1r,—Now that the Ministry of Transport is being empowered 
to take over trunk roads can we not at last adopt a bold policy 
and really tackle the problem of motor traffic outside “‘ built-up 
areas”? It is adifferent problem inside those areas, and largely 
a matter of organisation and supervision. The other day the 
secretary of the C.T.C. said in a speech that “‘ hitherto the 
local authorities had been content merely to tinker with the 
existing road system, although it never could be adapted to 
satisfy all the present needs of the nation, still less its future 
requirements. Sooner or later we must begin to lay down 
special motor roads.” This is sound common sense. The 
present method of trying to adapt existing roads for fast: 
moving traffic satisfies no one. The motorist cannot develop 
the speed for which his car is built, and chafes at the restrictions 
imposed, not only by authority but by reason of the fact that 
he has to share the same road with slow-moving traffic, cyclists, 
pedestrians, perambulators, children and cattle. On th 
other hand all these classes of road users have a genuine grie- 
ance when mixed up on the same road with fast-moving traffic 
Those who live in the country have their peace disturbed and 
their safety endangered, and the amenities of the country and 
its ancient buildings are being ruthlessly sacrificed. Whe 
steam trains came into use special tracks had to be laid down 
for them. Special roads should be constructed for fast-movilg 
motor traffic, and our country roads left unspoiled for slow 
moving traffic and other road users. Motors using these roadi 
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} a car, for instance, and distinguish colours. 
claims, see objects held behind his back, but this at present 
_ he finds an exhausting strain on his mind power. 


| to be able to teach others—the blind for instance. 
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— 
uld be severely restricted as to speed. As it is we are spend- 
sho st sums of money on “tinkering with existing roads ” 
. really solving the problem, and meanwhile not only is 
g wasted but precious lives.—I am, Sir, yours 
H. J. RAYMER. 


without 1 
money bein; 


_, Vicarage, Sussex. 


“SEEING WITH THE MIND” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

gin—I have just read the text of a most interesting paper 
by Mr. Harry Price, in which, amongst other interesting things, 
he said that the S.P.R. had investigated the case of Mr. Kuda 
Bux, the young Indian, who can walk barefoot, unscathed, 
along a red-hot trench with a surface temperature of 806° F. 
Mr. Kuda Bux, last week, has been very busy in New Delhi. 
With large slabs of dough over each eye; thick pads of 
cotton-wool on top of the dough; a long surgical bandage 
wound round the cotton-wool, and two heavy pieces of cloth 
gwathed over the whole of his face : 

(1) He read aloud extracts from the Statesman. 

(2) Read a handwritten sentence and a verse of a poem. 

(3) Copied without mistake a Zulu war cry and words of 

various other languages written on pieces of paper, and 

(4) Told the date of a rupee coin placed in his hand and the 

brand of a cigarette held near him. 

In the presence of a number of people, including represen- 
tatives of the Statesman, none of whom had met him before, 
Kuda Bux was blindfolded as described; the dough alone 
was enough to blind him and by the time the cotton-wool 
bandage and cloths had been added this pleasant-faced slim 
Kashmiri looked like a Karloff film apparition, and everyone 
present was satisfied that there was not the faintest possibility 
of his being able to use his eye. 

Kuda Bux then read out correctly portions of an advertise- 
ment from the Statesman : selected at random by one of the 
company. Someone handed him a membership card of the 
Overseas League and he read this. He was next tested with 
the sentence—‘ M. Blum is the Prime Minister of France,” 
written by hand, and read it correctly. A representative of 
the Statesman wrote ‘‘ psychological,” and Kuda Bux, com- 
plaining that the dot over the “‘i” had been omitted, rectified 
this fault and wrote this word underneath. He repeated this 
feat with “ conscientious ”’ and with the name of his host in 
Gurmukhi script, which he does not know but copied exact. 

A Zulu war cry did not trouble him—he first read and then 
copied it. 

One of the company opened his cigarette case and took out 
a cigarette. “‘ There are three cigarettes left in the case,” 
said Kuda Bux without being asked. He was right. He took 
a cigarette and read the name of the brand. A coin was held 
before him. “A 1918 rupee,” he said. 

He then walked without mishap out of a room crowded 
with furniture, across a verandah and down some steps into 
the compound, where he posed for a photograph. The dough, 
bandages, &c., were removed, and he faced a volley of questions 
on the theme ‘‘ How do you do it?” 

Kuda Bux explained that by concentration and meditation 
he had been developing his mind power “ to see with the inner 
eye” for many years. Since 1935 he had been giving demon- 
strations before scientific bodies, but his own powers are 
not yet developed to their fullest extent. He hopes, for 
instance, soon, to be able to “see through brick walls.” He 
is at present a little reluctant to explain his method fully, 
but it may be roughly described as persistent development 

of the inner consciousness, the ability to perceive with the 
mind instead of with physical sight. 

He can see blindfold as far as with the naked eye, can drive 
He can also, he 


He has played billiards blindfold at the Imperial Delhi 


| Gymkhana Club, and also plays bridge blindfold—but very 


Properly does not use the power to see through the back of 


his opponents’ cards. 


Mr. Kuda Bux is optimistic about the practical results of 


| his ability. “One day,” he said smilingly, ‘‘ I shall be the 


richest man in the world.” He hopes that in two years’ time 
he will have developed his own power and knowledge sufficiently 
Life-long 
blindness, he thinks, will be no bar to learning to see through 


ihe mind. He has devoted his own life, since the age of thirteen, 
to the study of this- and allied problems, living mostly in 
England, and for the sake of concentration keeping aloof 
from contact with his family and friends. Now he feels 
himself to be nearing success. If that is so, the importance 
of what he has learned cannot be exaggerated. 

In the meantime, he is returning to England, and next summer 
is visiting America to give demonstrations to scientific and 
psychic associations there. The above is a summary of a 
Report published in the Statesman. 

What seems to me most important of all is that Mr. Kuda 
Bux’s amazing capabilities are soon to be “* placed on the market.” 
He means to be a “‘rich man.” I have therefore suggested 
to him that he should call on Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Kuda Bux might with considerable advantage be engaged 
at the British Foreign Office, or preferably at the War Office 
to “keep an eye on” say, Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin. Since 
he can “ see through brick walls,” and see things “‘ at a distance,” 
he might shortly be able to see things “ in advance,” and “‘ open 
the gates of distance,” and so forth. To be forewarned is to 
be forearmed. Think it over. 

It will be recalled that Swedenborg, who was in his day 
one of the leading savants of Europe, also possessed this faculty, 
and was occasionally employed to “‘ open the gates of distance.” 
The evidence was investigated at the time by the philosopher 
Kant, and is given in an Appendix to his book, entitled Dreams 
of a Spirit Seer. In the case of Kuda Bux the “ power ” 
has been acquired, while in Swedenborg’s case—he was born 
with it.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona. 


A WEEKLY BUDGET 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Edward Elliott, J.P., in a letter published in the 
Kent Messenger, says he thinks the statements of Lord 
Northbourne and the Dean of Canterbury, that millions of our 
people are underfed, a libel on our country, and should be 
either: substantiated or withdrawn. 

On behalf of my fellow-sufferers I give my weekly budget 
below. Iam workless, aged 64, and my sole income 12s. weekly 
poor relief : s. d. 





Rent, one room 6 oO 
No cooking or heating -- 
Drink—water only .. 3 - oe -~ 
Corporation bath 3 
Clothing sti =F wa 8 
Candles, matches, soap, &c. 6 
Laundry xe os or as ar 7 
Food .. ii ccd T a aa 4 0 
126 


Today’s dietary, bread 2d.; meat pie, 3d.; beetroot, 2d. 
—Yours, &c., A. E. MINTON. 
30 Union Street, Maidstone, Kent. 


* FIDEI DEFENSOR” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—It may be true, as your ‘‘ Notebook” says, that few 
people know the origin of the King’s title Fider Defensor, but 
I think still fewer know that after the breach with Rome 
Pope Paul III deprived him of the title, which, however, was 
confirmed to him by Parliament in 1544.—Yours, &c., 
Aughton Rectory, Ormskirk, RoGer F. MARKHAM. 
Lanc. 


THE U.S.S.R. CONSTITUTION AND 
CHRISTIANITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your last issue the Rev. F. Stone points out quite 
rightly that the point in the new Soviet Constitution that “ he 
who will not work neither shall he eat” is a statement of a 
Christian principle. 

What Mr. Stone fails to explain is why it should be an 
Atheist State which first puts this Christian principle into 
practice, it having been steadily ignored by Christian nations.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN SMITH. 

Dorin Court, S. Stifford, Grays, Essex. 
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THE LIFE AND LEGEND OF WILLIAM BECKFORD 


By JOHN HAYWARD - 


Iz seems unlikely that we shall ever know the whole truth 
about Beckford’s life. There were periods in it, just as there 
are passages in his voluminous papers, that are beyond inter- 
pretation now. Mr. Guy Chapman is far too modest, however, 
when he speaks of his attempt to penetrate the mystery as 
** no more than a tentative essay,” designed to clear up “ certain 
misapprehensions.” It is true, as he admits, that a number of 
questions remain to be investigated, such as Beckford’s corre- 
spondence with Franchi and Beckford’s muddled finances ; 
and it is possible that the Hamilton archives have still a few 
fragmentary secrets to give away. These crumbs from Mr. 
Chapman’s table can be left for the hungry research student. 
But the possibility of anyone writing a better book on Beckford, 
whether in the near or in the distant future, seems to me 
extremely remote. Mr. Chapman’s biography is a work of the 
first rank, with ten years’ scholarship behind it, learned and yet 
human, sensitive and intelligent in its interpretation of fact, 
imaginative but never wild in its surmises, and written with 
just that’ degree of elegance and formality which its subject 
requires. 

Mr. Chapman, moreover, has done a good deal more than 
clear up certain misapprehensions. For, apart from the fresh 
information he is able to give about Beckford’s early life from 
some seventy hitherto’ unpublished documents, he has suc- 
ceeded, as no one else has, in collating the extraordinary and, 
indeed, almost fabulous events of his career with his personality 
and character; and, in doing so, he has turned Beckford 
from the legendary monster of popular tradition into an in- 
telligible human being. This is a remarkable achievement, 
for Beckford’s reputation has suffered from the absurd extrava- 
gancies of admirers and detractors who have been perfectly 
happy to argue with each other for the last hundred years 
through the haze of legend and mystery that Beckford deliber- 
ately created to screen himself from the world. 

It is all the more remarkable when one realises how little has 
survived apart from the legend and his few books. The stones of 
Fonthill are scattered, the tower and gardens on Lansdown 
Hill have been incorporated into a public burial ground, the 
splendid collections have been dispersed and redispersed, 
and not even the name of Beckford has been transmitted. To 
make the biographer’s task more difficult Beckford, as Mr. 
Chapman shows, deliberately falsified some of the most inter- 
esting parts of his correspondence with Louisa Beckford and 
completely destroyed a major clue—possibly the most valuable 
—in his letters to and from Alexander Cozens. And yet, in 
spite of these difficulties, Mr. Chapman has managed to give a 
convincing account of the man behind the legend. 

When Mr. Chapman speaks of Beckford in his dazzling 
youth as ‘‘a child misled by his inheritance,” “he suggests 
where the key to Beckford’s character lies. As a child, he 
was never allowed to forget that he was a creature apart, 
the heir to an immense fortune, the father of the man who 
should one day astonish the world with his extraordinary 
gifts. His two chief remembrancers in the family council 
of aunts, trustees and tutors were his mother, the formidable 
** Begum,” and Alexander Cozens. Of the dangerous influence 
of the former on an extremely highly strung, precocious 
child it is enough to say that it was, in Mr. Chapman’s words, 
“‘a terrific pressure, coercive and emotional,’”’ exerted far 
beyond childhood and still effective at her death when Beckford 
was already middle-aged. The inference that in such circum- 
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stances he never really matured, either emotionally or sexually 
seems to me irresistible. Of Beckford’s relations with Coven 
too little is known, although the fact that Beckford was Carefy 
to destroy every scrap of written evidence suggests, jf it doe 
not imply, that they shared a guilty secret. If, therefor 
the Begum was indirectly responsible for driving her i 
into the fatal company of “ Kitty ” Courtenay, Cozens ya 
almost certainly the sinister figure behind the shady incideny 
which are supposed to have taken place at Fonthill during th, 
critical Christmas week of 1781. Both, indeed, may bs 
said to have precipitated the scandal which drove Beckfoni 


into exile, snatched back the proffered peerage and frustrate 
for ever his Disraelian ambition to shine resplendently iy : 


Society and in affairs of State. 


Mr. Chapman’s sober examination of the evidence relatig 
to the so-called Powderham scandal, in the autumn of 17%, § 


which led to an unformulated charge against Beckford 
criminal perversion, is not only profoundly interesting in 


itself, but of great significance on account of the inferencg § 
Mr. Chapman does not believe thy 


he draws from it. 
Beckford’s inclinations were either homosexual or even bisexual; 
his affair with William Courtenay, he maintains, was nothing 


more than the emotional outburst of a romantic, self-centred F 
adolescent, whose mother had never allowed him to grow ou f 


of the sentimental attachments of the nursery. And he 


offers, for the first time, a satisfactory explanation of Beckford f 
failure to deny the rumours of his guilt or to proceed agains 
He argues, and I believe & 


the libels published in the Press. 


rightly, that in order to establish his innocence Beckford § 


would have had to divulge what he and Kitty and Cozens 


were up to in camera at Christmas three years earlier; tht F 


such an admission, there is sufficient reason to suppose, would F 
have revealed the practice of some form of black magic; ani f 


that Beckford knew perfectly well that capital punishment § 


was the penalty at that time for such practices. Faced with 
this appalling dilemma, his only course was to sacrifice hi 
future to the past. 


He left the country as Byron was to leave it some thity 


years later, only for him there was no Missolonghi to crown 
the end. When at last he was able to creep back to Fonthil, 
embittered and a widower, he was, as Mr. Chapman says, 
** disciplined to solitude, and he remained where he had been 
thrust, cold and remote.” In the first rush of pride he al 
but ruined himself with the fantastic projection of hims¢l 
(in space though not, alas, in time) in the soaring towers oi 
Wyatt’s jerry-built Abbey. But he was to occupy it long 
enough before his final retirement to Bath for the legend 
and mystery he intended to leave behind him to take root. 
This period of his life has often been described, and if Mr. 


— 





Chapman describes it better than anyone it is because ht f 


does not adorn the facts, or enhance the mystery ; and above 
all because he is able to discuss it in terms which are consistett 


with his penetrating analysis of Beckford’s character during F 
youth and early manhood. — His life was of a piece throughout § 


At the age of 21 he had written: ‘I shall never be good for 
anything in the world but... building towers, formm 


gardens, collecting old Japan and writing a journey to Chim f 


or the moon.” His forecast was strangely accurate. Mott 


than half a century later, an exile, morne et malingre in the 4 
pays des chim2res to which his vanity and an uncomprehending 
world had driven him, he was still building, planning, © 


lecting and scribbling—to no purpose. 
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A NEW PROTESTANT ETHICS 
AND PHILOSOPHY — 


tive: A Study in Christian Ethics. By 


Impera 
The Divine Imp Translated by Olive Wyon. (Lutterworth 


Emil — 

Press. | 25%. igion from the Standpoint of Protestant 
————” oa Brunner. (Nicholson and Watson. 6s.) 
Miss WYN, who translated Troeltsch’s massive work oa 
the Social Ideas of the Christian Churches, has now given us 
an English version of Brunner s almost equally long study of 
Christian Ethics. It may be said at once that the translation 
:s excellent, and evidently the performance of one who knows 
not only the language but the subject. The book is difficult 
to review, because it covers an immense field, and perhaps 
still more because it represents a point of view which is unusual 
and not easy to summarise fairly. Brunner argues that the 
attempt to formulate a se rational ” system of ethics has broken 
down and a survey of the philosophical theories of ethics 
leaves us with a mass of contradictions. Nor is he satisfied 
with the current presentations of Christian morality, holding 
that, Protestant and Catholic alike, they fall into the error of 
€ legalism.” : . 

In Brunner’s view, there is no general conception of ethics 
which would include the Christian ethic, nor is there any 
possible definition of ‘““the Good’?  “ There is no Good 
save obedient behaviour, save the obedient will. But this 
obedience is rendered not to a law or a principle which can 
be known beforehand, but only to the free, sovereign will of 
God. The Good consists in always doing what God wills 
at any particular moment.” From this it follows that the 
Christian ethic can only be understood by believers, it can 
never be stated as a “truth of reason.” 

It might seem that such a theory of the nature of the Good 
would preclude anyone who held it from writing on ethics, 
since the right is individual, even atomistic, determined afresh 
with every occasion of willing. Nevertheless Brunner has 
produced a book of more than 700 pages on the various aspects 
of Christian duty. The relation between the theory of the 
Good, ‘“‘ the Divine Imperative,” and the ‘“‘ Commandments,” 
the several duties and virtues, is undoubtedly the most obscure 
part of his system. 

He does not wish to recommend a pure individualism, a 
reliance upon the inspiration of the moment. The law, 
under which is included the conscience, is the ‘* schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ ” and freedom comes, as it were, by the 
bursting of the bud through its sheaf, the obedience of love 
breaking through the law. 

For Brunner Christian morality must be, in one sense, 
“world-accepting.”” We must not begin by standing over 
against the world with the question, ‘“‘ What can we make 
of it?” ‘“* First of all we must accept the world, adjust 
ourselves to it, accept its concrete demands, before we can 
begin to reform it.’ But this acceptance of the world is only 
the necessary prelude to effective action upon the world. The 
insistence upon the service of men as the centre of Christian 
conduct leads Brunner to a position which will to many appear 
extreme. He will not allow that there is a separate sphere 
of “ duties to oneself,”’ and he rejects the idea that we should 
aim at personal sanctification as an end alongside the service 
of humanity ; such concern with the self leads, he believes, 
to “an unhealthy mystical asceticism.” 

Brunner’s treatment of the Christian duty with respect to 
the State, marriage, culture and education is profoundly 
affected by his Augustinian theology. He takes seriously the 
doctrine of original sin. All human relations are necessarily 
infected with evil. Thus it is absurd to suppose that business 
can be carried on in accordance with the Sermon on the 
Mount or that secular society can be organised on the basis 
of love. The Christian, who is compelled to act as a member 
of the social order, is involved in a complex which is by its 
nature largely hostile to the Kingdom of God. Brunner 
encourages no Utopian dreams. The world needs not 
Progress but redemption. His point of view enables him to 
take a liberal attitude on such questions as divorce and birth- 
control, since, according to him, the will of God has to be 
Sought for each individual case, and universal prohibitions 
would be “ legalism.” 

_ This challenging book deserves a more thorough examina- 
on than can be given to it here. It will leave some obstinate 


questions in a reflective mind. Among them, it may be sug- 
gested, are the following. In Brunner’s view in what sens2 
can God be described as “good”? ? How can Christianity 
be defended as the consummation of the moral development 
of man? How are we to guard against fanatical illusions 
concerning the will of God? It would be an interesting 
exercise to read The Divine Imperative along with the Bishop 
of Durham’s recent Gifford Lectures. 

The short book on the Philosophy of Religion is recommea- 
ded by the editors of the useful series in which it appears as 
“laying bare the system of thought behind the whole move- 
ment ” represented by Karl Barth and Emil Brunner, but it 
may be doubted whether this’ is an accurate statement. 
Brunner’s conception of the nature of theology would preclude 
him from resting it upon a “‘ system of thought ”—it depends 
on “ revelation.” To the student of the philosophy of religion 
this book will seem strangely meagre. The tenics which have 
occupied the great masters of the subject—the defence of 
theism, ‘‘ natural theology,” the nature of religion and its 
relation with other spiritual activities—receive from Brunner 
almost no attention. His whole interest is centred upon 
Revelation, which for him means the Bible as interpreted by 
faith, and ‘‘ by Christain faith is meant, not some universal 
truth, nor yet some universal religious experience, but a definite 
fact which as such is opposed to every universal, be it religion 
or philosophy.” Brunner is undoubtedly right in insisting 
upon the “ givenness ” of religious truth, as Von Hiigel used 
to call it, but his sharp distinction between reason and revela- 
tion, which seems almost to amount to an antithesis, can lead 
only to extreme individualism in religion and _ intellectual 


bankruptcy in theology. W. R. MATTHEWS. 


THE HOPKINS PAPERS 


The Note-Books and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 

Edited by Humphrey House. (Oxford University Press. 25s.) 
“HOPKINS was not such an indefatigable and discursive 
note-maker as Coleridge, because he had a more controlled 
mind and one which worked at its best in a delimited intel- 
lectual and moral tradition.” It is early in his more than 
competent preface that Mr. House makes this remark, and 
it is one that we are grateful for. It makes us abstain from 
the futile regrets we so often feel about creative artists who, 
we think, might have done so much more if—if only, in short, 
they had been different. More controlied, Coleridge would 
not have been the seminal influence he has not yet ceased to 
be, though he might, possibly, have written more and more 
complete poems; less controlled or.cabined, Hopkins would 
not have been compelled to find the mould to express his 
struggles, a mould which makes his poetry so powerful an 
influence at the present day. He worked well in the delimited 
traditions because he could not easily accept them; they did 
not crush him as they might have crushed others, they com- 
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pressed him. He remained himself in all his integrity, but 

in concentrated form. 

The note-books, journals, essays, notes for lectures, the 
sermons, are, naturally, easier to grasp than the poems. To 
those who do not share Hopkins’s faith the sermons will 
necessarily seem, as they perhaps were, coldly logical attempts 
to walk the path, or to compel belief: even, sometimes, to 
compel emotion, with a result that is sometimes just a touch 
comic—there is here and there a suggestion of Chadbandism— 
and one sermon at least, which Mr. House does not reprint, 
aroused laughter in those who listened to it, as a strained 
emphasis is bound to do. In the poems the strain has been 
resolved. There, without sharing Hopkins’s belief, one can 
feel the intensity, the “terrible crystal,”’ the beauty. 

One might, with some justification, add as a sub-title to 
this book, ‘‘ The growth of a poet’s mind.” One sees the 
pattern of the mind—inscape Hopkins would have called it— 
gradually affirming itself. There is no sudden revelation or 
revolution. We have extracts from early diaries, declaring 
already an acuteness of conscience that is in no way priggish, 
and from the beginning there was that absorbed observation 
of nature (which captured Coleridge only by its larger effects), 
including the smallest points, in which he sought always for 
the pattern, the mstress, which he often found to be lacking 
in the painters of his day : 

“May 18th. [1870.] Great brilliancy and projection: the eye 
seemed to fall perpendicularly from level to level along our trees, 
the nearer and further Park ; all things hitting the sense with double 
but direct instress. 

Nov. 17th. [1869.] ... There was also an edging of frost on 

the clematis up the railings, and, what is very striking, the little 
bars of which the blades or pieces of frost were made up though 
they lay all alorg the hairy threads with which the seed-vessels of 
the clematis are set did nct turn with their turnings but lay all in 
parallels N. and S.” : 
This is accompanied by a rough drawing, clear enough for 
its purpose, but crude in comparison with some of the 
drawings in -this book, which are exquisite in their delicacy, 
but, it would seem from their fidelity to what the eye sees, 
scientific in their object. In their own manner they are 
fascinating, just as the accurate descriptions are ; only in the 
last here given, of Lord Massey’s demesne, Co. Dublin, is 
there any breaking away from the delimited tradition, an 
attempt at ‘‘ imitation”? in the larger rather than in the 
smaller sense of the word. 

Everything in this book helps to reveal the man, whose 
driving force seems to have been an intense curiosity about 
the how of things, a curiosity which led him everywhere, 
not ieast significantly for the average reader, who will have 
met him first in his poems, in the realm of verse structure. 
After his university days he would seem to have abandoned 
the pursuit of aesthetics (the dialogue he wrote, probably 
for Pater, is extremely interesting in substance as well as 
graceful in form) and to have concentrated on the objects. 
The thirty odd pages on verse here printed are a fuller, less 
axiomatic, and therefore a more persuasive exposition than 
the Preface to the poems printed by Bridges, though we do 
not get the full views on poetry, as distinct from verse, that 
we gather from the letters to Bridges and Dixon, with the 
exception of one utterance near the end. It is always 
entrancing to hear a master workman talking about his craft, 
even if the craft is as controversial as it is in poetry. But he goes 
beyond the craft in that one remark, which is full of suggestion : 

“There are three artistic tones—candor, chasteness, ‘ clear,’ 
which is diffused beauty; humour, which is diffused wit; and 
pathos, which is diffused [sfc] .” 

It is reminiscent of St. Thomas’s famous statement, but here 
it is “‘ diffused” that seems to be the crucial thing. 

The editing is admirable, clearly a labour of love, and 
there is hardly a point where we would wish for a note at 
which Mr. House has not gratified our desire for information, 
even if only by a reference to some other work. The text is 
evidently edited with extreme care (though should not 
“‘ changed” on p. 88 read ‘“‘ charged ” ?), and much thought 
has gone to the selection. Naturally one is eager to have 
more, since more there is, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
House will at some future date give us the things to which 
he refers in an appendix, but not if it is going to delay his 
promised book on this strange and important figure who 
only began to “live”? some forty years after his death. 

BoXMAMy Dosrée. 
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‘WHAT THEN MUST WE Do? 


The Road to Wigan Pier. By George Orwell. (Gollancz, 16s 6d) 


IN the first part of this remarkable book, Mr. Orwell describe, 
a cheap lodging-house, and its inhabitants, in Wigan, the 
work of a collier, housing conditions in several 
industrial towns, and the life of those who live on py: 
assistance benefit. These descriptions, which are exact an{ 
accurate, have a common quality which emerges from th 
conditions in which a great proportion of the workj 
live. Some of the details are so brutal and horrible that 
may seem to prove exaggeration ; unfortunately, the bry 
exists in the facts and not in the mere statement of them, 
It cannot be claimed, moreover, that the facts are not typical: 
for the conditions which Mr. Orwell describes apply to sony 
four or five millions of our population. They are 

of the very greatest importance ; Mr. Orwell’s extraord; 
achievement is to have described them without distortion, 
and in a style which has the quality of truth in such a 
that, of those who read his book, only the wilfully stupid 
will hereafter be blind to the reality of poverty in Britaip 
Mr. Orwell has seen these conditions himself; his writing 
preserves the sharpness of his sight. Anyone may see why 
he saw if he will venture into the slums of London, Cardiff, 
Manchester, Sheffield, but it requires a style as truthful, 
natural, and economical as Mr. Orwell’s to describe it acc. 
rately; these hundred pages, whose meaning must appl 
anyone who understands what he reads, express all the stench, 
dirt, squalor and inhumanity of poverty. They express aly 
the peculiar virtues of those who preserve decency in spite 
of it; the description of a collier’s work is the best, and the 
most truthful, and the most terrible I have ever read. 

These chapters are followed by 32 plates. It is a tribute 
to Mr. Orwell that they fit the text exactly. They have the 
same power of arousing emotion, and ideas, by a mere statement 
of fact. The most dramatic, perhaps, of these photographs 
is of the colliers leaving the pit after a stay-in strike at Fernhill 
—the collier with his charcoal face, white eyeballs, gleaming 
teeth, cap aslant, a baby on one arm and hanging to the other 
a girl with strangely dainty feet’ and slender legs who, in 
shyness, horror or disgust, hides her face from the photo 
graphers. The photograph has a macabre grandeur, like 
the passage in which Mr. Orwell describes the aesthetics of 
industrial scenery ; the photograph called “‘ Overcrowding” 
is a picture merely of hopelessness and nusery. 

To a man of Mr. Orwell’s temperament and education, 
English, middle-class, public school, an ex-official of the 
Burma police, now one of the most distinguished novelists 
writing in English, it is inevitable that these conditions should 
arouse an impulse to action, and, in turn, Socialist action, 
His case is simple and clear ; such poverty menaces not merely 
the working-class but large sections of the middle-class as well, 
particularly that from which Mr. Orwell comes, which, ona 
reduced income, pitiably attempts to preserve its social prestige. 
Therefore the middle-class should unite with the working-class 
in its struggle to abolish poverty. The second part of his 
book is an attempt to discover how that unity can be achieved. 
It is remarkable chiefly for its recognition that it is most easily 
possible if the middle-class, while accepting the political aim 
of abolishing poverty, does not attempt artificially to proletarian- 
ise itself, to accept modes of thought, behaviour, speech, 
political formulae and dogma, which are essentially alien to 
it; and this leads Mr. Orwell to acute and amusing criticisms 
of middle-class intellectuals of the type which lately has tried 
to save its soul, redress its sense of guilt and personal defeat, 
and realise its own eccentric aims, through Socialism—the 
vegetarian, the nudist, the dress-reform maniac, the 
scholastic Marxist, the Chelsea intellectual who after ten 
years’ comfortable dilettantism finds a changed life in Socialism. 

Of such maniacs the ranks of the Left are full. A game 
was once invented, on the analogy of Kriegspiel called The 
Class-War Game : one of its finest strategies was to introducea 
Bourgeois Intellectual (==Spy in Kriegspiel) into the ranks of 
your opponent ;_ they were swiftly and completely demoralised. 
Unfortunately Mr. Orwell spends more of his talents than they 
deserve on the middle-class Socialists of the type he describes; 
and one notices suddenly that, while he has acquired an extta- 
ordinary sense of working-class social life, politically he thinks 
of Socialists very largely as middle-class intellectuals. One 
remembers that, in his account of working-class conditions, 
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scarcely mentions a trade union or a local labour party or 
. cil, except to deride them ; in just the same way Mr. 
Coun “is own enemies abuse them. It might almost be taken 
ps roof of the innate enmity of the middle-class to socialism 
pm members, whether Conservative or Socialist, whether 
pt troopers in embryo or Communist poets, concentrate 
poet yenom upon the two solid achievements of the British 
a ecng-class—the Labour Party and the Trade Union move- 
ment, Yet it would seem the almost unavoidable conclusion 
to Mr. Orwell’s experience that if acquaintance with working- 
class life has led him to political reflection, so also it should 
jead him to acquaintance with and study of the political forces 
which the working-class itself has created. The natural com- 
ement to his account of the Welsh collier’s life, for example, 
is not appeals to the socialists of Bloomsbury or Chelsea, but 
an account of the collier’s struggle, as difficult and heroic as 
his life in the pit, to create the South Wales Miners’ Federation. 
And indeed, without such an account, highly critical though 
it might be, his book, despite its virtues, must necessarily be 
unsatisfactory ; without it there can be no answer to what is 
by now the eternal cry of a guilty middle-class: What then 
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THREE WISE MEN 


Present Indicative. By Noel Coward. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Midnight on the Desert: A Chapter of Autobiography. By 


J.B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
swinnerton: An Autobiography. By Frank Swinnerton. 
(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. COWARD behaved splendidly at his christening. But 
those who have vision in such matters assert that good conduct 
at the font is no sign of spiritual grace. In the cries and 
protests of a child outraged by the ritual of baptism the 
initiated detect evidence that the devil haunting an infant 
body is taking his leave. Mr. Coward’s devil was clearly 
playing a waiting game. He made of Mr. Coward the most 
modish young man of his generation and allowed him to win 
fame and fortune by commercialising his own impudence, 
smartness and frivolity. Then, exquisitely choosing the 
moment when the righteous might be thought to have despaired, 
he emerged and. (to the unquenchable rage of his earlier 
admirers) forced Mr. Coward to reveal, with Cavalcade, 
that his heart was after all where a National Government 
would like it to be. Present Indicative describes Mr. Coward’s 
career up to the moment of that disclosure through a childhood 
of relative poverty, no education, and infant awe at the 
mysteries of the theatre, adolescence as a juvenile actor, and 
a subsequent routine of theatrical successes as author and 
as actor, with intervals of almost inexplicable disaster. It is 
a slight and agreeable book, absolutely devoid of intellectual 
substance, which should appeal enormously to those who 
enjoy first-hand gossip about the theatre and theatrical persons. 
Very occasionally Mr. Coward’s demon appears to have 
revisited him, to insert a little dash of malice or impiety into 
his narrative. But for much the greater part of the book 
it is the later Mr. Coward who is in charge; a candid but 
generous man, essentially a man of the theatre, (like most men 
of the theatre) without any apparent interest in any other form 
of art or indeed in any other form of activity which requires 
thought, industry or taste, and (again like most men of the 
theatre) extremely sentimental. Present Indicative is the 
Book Society’s Choice for March, which is as much a comment 
on the mental processes of the Book Society’s Selection Com- 
mittee as a compliment to Mr. Coward. In its early days 
this devoted body of men often displayed courage and taste 
in selecting works of merit, sometimes by quite unknown 
writers, which otherwise might have been ignored. Now 
that it has reached years of discretion its main anxiety appears 
0 be to find a book which is bound to be a popular success 
Many case. In discrimination and courage its selections are 
Poa invariably much inferior to those made by Mr. Howard 
pring, 

Mr. Priestley’s book is more ambitious than Mr. Coward’s. 
It Snot a straightforward and inclusive autobiography, but a 
‘ies of essays on various topics that have interested Mr. 
Priestley in the course of his life. These essays are knit 
logether by the supposition that Mr. Priestley is sitting at 
light in a hut on a ranch in Arizona, arranging papers and 
destroying condemned manuscripts, and allowing his mind 
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to range over the country in which he is living and such other 
things as proceed from his reflections on it. It is a mark of 
the interest of Mr. Priestley’s meditations that from time to 
time we find ourselves being annoyed by his conscientious 
efforts to recall to himself and to us what it is that he is sup- 
posed to be doing. Mr. Priestley’s is a discursive and quickly 
moving mind which refuses to remain static. Just as in life, 
after finishing a novel, he proceeds to write a play, and then 
follows that up with a book on industrial conditions, he here 
moves methodically and efficiently from American politics 
to university professors, from Hollywood to the Grand Canyon, 
from the theatre to Ouspensky, from D. H. Lawrence to the 
Kansas City War Memorial. - Mr. Priestley is an admirable 
essayist ; he is filled with curiosity, his powers of observation 
and of description are considerable, he sees everything in a 
sensible proportion, and in his general attitude he achieves 
an enviable middle course between a too genial toleration 
and fanaticism. Too few writers realise the value of an 
oblique approach to their subject; it is one of the merits 
of Mr. Priestley’s book that it provides a clearer and more 
subtle portrait of his tastes, opinions and feelings than a direct 
narrative could do. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s book is less interesting than either Mr. 
Coward’s or Mr. Priestley’s. More perfunctory in approach 
and more superficial in method than Mr. Priestley’s, it describes 
a somewhat less interesting life than Mr. Coward’s. Mr. 
Swinnerton was the son of a copper-plate engraver who was 
unfortunate in his business. His childhood was spent in a 
depressing atmosphere of privation and frequent moves from 
one house to another. He received a meagre schooling, and 
at the age of fourteen was driven to work by a taunt of his 
father’s. His first job was as office-boy in the offices of a 
technical paper; three years later he migrated to Dent, the 
publisher ; and from there in due course he proceeded to 
the service of Messrs. Chatto and Windus, where, as reader, 
he was responsible for the publication of numerous books 
whieh brought fame and fortune to his employers. Mr. 
Swinanerton’s book begins well with a vivid and lively descrip- 
tion of his childhood; and his chapters on the twenty-five 
years which he spent in publishing have documentary interest, 








Don’t go to the theatre 


again without first taking a look at L. A. G. 
Strong’s new half-crown book, Common 
Sense about Drama. How well it clarifies 
those many points about acting, production, 
dialogue, poctic drama, tragedy and comedy, 
etc., that fire the imagination of the serious 
playgoer. Very few writers could handle 
these well-worn topics so individually, or 
so neatly fuse facts and original philosophy. 
“A very able short book that I cordially 
commend to my readers,” writes Mr. St. 
Robert 


. ° ee D4 
Speaight says, “ It gives the seasoned theatre- 


John Ervine in the Observer ; 


goer new angles of appreciation.” 

Common Sense about Draiia costs only 
2s. 6d. ; and perhaps this is the place to 
mention too that Nelson’s publish Prof. 
Allardyce Nicoll’s The English Theatre, 
which is the only complete history of its 
subject (with bibliography and 12 illustras 
tions, 6s. net). At any bookshop. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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and include full and interesting portraits of Arnold Bennett, 
J. M. Dent and other distinguished members of a generation 
of which few survivors are left. But the later pages of: his 
book degenerate into a somewhat scrappy Who’s Who in Literary 
and Liberal Circles, those who deserve no more space than 
half a page jostling those who most emphatically do. This 
section of the book will be read with interest (though, one 
imagines, not invariably with approval) mainly by those who 
are mentioned in it. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


TREAD SOFTLY 


The Shadow Across the Page. By G. W. Stonier. 
Press. 55.) 

SAMUEL BUTLER popularised it : this habit of keeping a private 
note-book for public consumption. Mr. Stonier is not 
another Butler : he is a less interesting, though perhaps more 
amiable, figure: no harshness in his note-book, no jests, no 
vulgarity, if anyching an excess of refinement in these little 
thoughts, sometimes only two lines long, whimsical, literary, 
self-important (how distressing and embarrassing this desire for 
personal survival becomes when a man ceases to take the 
traditional and private way of prayer and fasting and tries 
instead to impress his own version of himself—in slightly 
scented wax—upon the imagination of others). Nor is Mr. 
Stonier fortunate in his period. ‘“‘ The ash-tray, a glass 
water-lily ; countless cigarette ends, thoughts half-thought, 
images half-seen. The blue smoke unwinds over a cigarette 
the heart of a toy marble ”—there may have been a time 
for such a word, a tiine when Dobson was writing triolets 
and Gosse was consiaered a distinguished critic, but it is 
almost too much to expect of us, in a decade when real bombs 
are falling on real towns, to listen with more than half an ear 
to Mr. Stonier’s gentle self-pity and muted self-importance. 
**'To the airman who carries my destruction: I shall never 
know who you are, and you will not acknowledge my death. 
Perhaps it will be a fine afternoon.” 

Only the most careful veracity is likely to justify a self- 
portrait. Mr. Stonier’s character, of course, is of interest, of 
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Conisborough Castle, Yorkshire. 


‘* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 


* Three Castles.’ ”’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 
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documentary interest, but he has read too many books, lived 
long on a literary level (he cannot describe a landscape o 
in terms of music or painting) to convey himself peli 
What he does convey only too clearly are his 


discriminate literary affinities. A quick-change wie 
plays on one page Mr. Humbert Wolfe: “Now <a 


end of a road, one sees the brown hesitation of trees.» 
on another Mr. W. H. Davies : “ This chip of wood freckle 
by the rain might be a moth. Hullo, it’s flown away.” Noy 
quick behind a screen and on with a pigtail: Voy who 
are dazzled by the street’s lights, regard the MO00n;” ther 
smooth the hair, draw a middle parting, plump and pac 
the features, no need for names: “At six 0’clock, When 
crowds flow down the electric street, the Hermaphrodite 
darling of the Ancients, hesitates in the doorway of a thousanj 
shops, crooning an invitation.” 

But the real Mr. Stonier, the documentary Mr. Stonie, 
Mr. Stonier discarding the last of the seven literary veils, in 
what note or prose poem can we discover him ? Hardly ig 
these: ‘I dreamt of the moon as a brooch on my darling’s 
hair” ; “‘ We fear the unknown. What we love, too, in thoy 
round us as in our dreams, is the unknown.” The early Yeats 
the later Stitch: the awful searchlight of the separate section 
fastens on these little literary fancies and commonplaces, [tis 
Mr. Stonier’s fault, not ours, if we seem to exaggerate their 
trivial nature and their sentimentality: if only they forme 
part of a longer work, they would safely escape notice, for they 
are quite unremarkable. In one of his more prosaic and sensible 
notes Mr. Stonier writes: “‘ What I detest about nearly a 
essays and rovels is that they take their tone from those con. 
necting-links, bridge-passages or what you like, which fom 
nine-tenths of the work and are not individual to the author, 
The only literary sin of any importance is to dilute one’s 
originality.” But surely there is another fault: to leave 
out the originality altogether, to give us only the bridge. 
passages. There are moments when we seem to be reading 
the ordinary middle-brow novel with the story left out and 
only the thoughts left, and we begin dreadfully to wonder 
what plot these scraps have joined : who whispered to whom 
that the moon was like a brooch: from what tender 
spring-time scene among the brown hesitation of trees that 
chip of wood flew away. ‘A passage for the violin, like that 
little patch of blue in the evening.” One can see the epigraph 
upon the title-page : “‘ Tread softly because you tread on my 
dreams.” GRAHAM GREENE, | 





EUROPE 
A Survey of European Civilisation. Part I, To 1660. By 
Wallace K. Ferguson. Part II, Since 1669. By Geoffrey 
Bruun. Under the editorial supervision of Carl L. Becker. 
(Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 
Tus book is called ‘‘ a college text book of European history,” 
and it has been ‘chosen primarily for freshmen classes.” 
Many American teachers of History now write text books of 
this kind. It may be wondered whether the output of such 
works is justified. Our reply must be that any book 
European History that shows good judgement and sense of 
proportion is well worth publishing at a time when we ate 
tending to forget what Europe has meant in the past, and may, 
if it is saved, still mean. 

And this is such a book. It is both just and moderate; 
it is written in simple, workman-like language ; it has facility 
but a complete absence of jauntiness. Its chief merit is thatit 
does reconstruct for us the picture of a Europe with a cultural 
tradition derived from the Roman Empire, modified by Teutonic 
and Celtic influences, blending into a single whole as a red 
civilisation and not a collection of discrepant ideologies. 
Admittedly the most difficult sections in which to succeed ate 
the early Middle Ages and the later nineteenth century. The 
Merovingian darkness has affected many notable historians; 
even the late H. W. C. Davies in his inaugural lecture at 
Oxford tended to abandon hope about this epoch. Mr. | 
Ferguson has rightly looked beyond Gaul to the patient work 
of conservation that was being done by Byzantine adminis- | 
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trators. He has given us just enough of the Economic History 
of the time to explain the significance of the Carolingsan 
régime ; but he has seen that this period is one of those umes 
of settling and digesting, and that the wild people depicted in 
the pages of Gregory of Tours do not mean much in the long ff I 
history of Gaul. On the other side, Mr. Bruun has used good 
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“Wort'y of the great work cf Mr. and Mrs. Web.” 


MOSCOW ww tHe MAKING 


H. J. Laski in MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
A careful and illuminating study, gives us the completest picture we have of 
its subject. No student either of Russia or of local government can afford 
to neglect its fascinating pages. 
The volume opens with a careful and constructive picture of Moscow municipal 
institutions by Dr. W. A. Robson. This could hardly have been better done. 
Professor Jewkes follows with a valuable account of Moscow industry and 
finance. 
Lady Simon contributes a good and solid paper on education. 


Sir Ernest Simon deals with housing and building, the Moscow ten-year plan, 
and the democracy and efficiency of the Mossoviet. His chapters are of real 


importance. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, Consultative Committee of the 
1934 oard of Education 


J. JEWKES W. A. ROBSON 


rofessor of Economic Research, University of Reader in Administrative Law 
’ 
Manchester University of London 


LONGMANS 7/6 net 
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You and your family can be in the country all the year round 
if you read the 


PENCIL PORTRAITS OF 
CONCERT CELEBRITIES COUNT RYMAN 


By HILDA WIENER. If you are a concert-goer Why does the Poct Laureate say, “I prefer it to any other 


Z : Aaa oriodical ? ” 
you will find this book fascinating. It portrays » ; : : 
Because it comes from the country,® amd as the great novelist 


Two books you will treasure 


wate” remarkable collection of pencil drawings the of the English countryside, Thomas Hardy, wrote to the Editor, 
spirit of the concert hall and the vivid personalities ‘it makes you feel in the country ” 

of many of its most famous figures. Descriptive “The Times” says, “ There is nothing in it useless or 
biographies by Mr. D. Millar Craig add further uninteresting. It is all good. There is nothing like * The 
terest to a book that will prove a source of last- Countryman ’—extraordinarily good vclue” 

ing pleasure. 211 pages. 25/- net (by post But judge for yourself. Let us send you our 


25/6). . 
/6) JUST PUBLISHED 10th BIRTHDAY NUMBER 


THE SCENIC HERITAGE 432 PAGES 66 ILLUSTRATIONS 


SCOTLAND IN TWO DAYS by the Rt. Hon, J. Ramsay Macdonald 


OF EN LAND & WALE EIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS by Bernard Shaw 
COST OF LIVING IN THE COUNTRY, Ten Housewives’ Budgets—£250 to £990 


By O. zs R. HowarRTH. This charming guide to ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS, Extraordinary Photographs 


rural England 1S published under the auspices of — OR — _ on Ragen ag —— Seats 
. . otographs)-——My Country Ottage——Camping anc -yeling or 2e erty 

the Council for the Preservation of Rural —Bees on the Let-Alone System—Diary of a Fruit Farmer—Epistles from 
ee ‘ aM an Old Homestead—Excursions in the Vernacular—Poaching Days: I. 

England. As you range W ith it over the shires, Pheasants—‘ A Regler Silly Woman "—My Crayfish sad how I Cateh Them— 


A Garden of Old-World Dianthus—Making a Hard Tennis Court—A Seven- 
teenth Century Constuble’s Doings—In Wales and Ireland—The Variegated 


up hill and down dale, into odd corners, among 


curious survivals, you begin to understand as well Village—Faith and Works at Dartington Hall—Garden Notes—Rural Authors 
} : “ - —Countryman Club—Motoring Tales—W ild Life and Tame—Trend of 

‘b yg rage = eo Nistor} " = you Agricultural Thinking—yThe Countryman’s Poultry—The Seigneur Marquis ‘s 

about the geological an istorical influences Garden 

which have moulded the landscape, and gives you Some of the Authors: Lord Lonsdale, Stella Gibbons, R. M. Loekley, Sylvia 

a new interest and pleasure in welkmec aad ee Townsend Warner, Marquess of Tavistock, and the Captain of Dunstaffaage. 
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judgement when dealing with the new industrialised society. 
His interest is predominantly in the forward movement of 
English democracy, and yet he is fully aware that the English 
quest for social justice has, as he puts it, ‘‘ an indeterminate 
outcome.” Indeed, throughout Europe the ‘‘ masters of the 
machines * are faced with a responsibility “ which, it may 
well prove, they are not prepared for and are not competent 
to accept.” It is the view of an enlightened citizen of the 
New World; but the whole treatment bears no trace of 
“superiority.” This quiet book, though it does not aim at 
breaking new ground, deserves the attention of more people 
than college students. E.. F. JAcos. 


AMERICAN FICTION 
American Fictton: An Historical and Critical Survey. 
Arthur Hobson Quinn. (Appleton. 21s.) 


By 


A REVIEW in the normal sense it is impossible to give to 
Professor Quinn’s American Fiction. The field is so vast ; the 
judgements are so involved in contrary opinions about the 
future of American literature—the importance of lesser men 
and women being, obviously, dependent on the extent of their 
es yet immeasurable influence. For example, Professor 
Quinn gives serious space to John Fox, Jr., the author of 
those famous books The Trail cf the Lonesome Pine and The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, but to the equally famous 
Rex Beach, and to those Get-rich-quick-Wallingford and 
Graustark creators, George Randolph Chester and George 
Barr McCutcheon, he gives no attention whatever. They may 
te what the Americans call writers for pulp, and the former 
no doubt deserves Sherwood Anderson’s dismissal-adjective 
** sentimental °°; and yet how much may not such men as 
Anderson himself, or a man like Percy MacKaye, or even 
Ellen Glasgow, owe to early perusal of such sentimentalities ? 

As a record this really scholarly book must be an invaluable 
correlative to such existing works as Carl van Doren’s The 
American Novel, or the pertinent volumes in the Cambridge 
History of American Literature. On the critical side the 
mass of detail is confusing to the judgement and obstructs 
selection and comparison. To call Weir Mitchell’s Hugh 
Wynne ‘*‘ the greatest novel of the Revolution ” is a bit of a 
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WILLS & TRUSTS 


Increasingly people are turning to a corporate body 
rather than toa relative or friend to act as an Executor; 
and they are right, for in what individual person is 
found combincu 
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ACCESSIBILITY 
BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
COLLECTIVE JUDGEMENT 
If you appoint the Westminster Bank as your Executor, 
your estate has also the benefits of 
a) A trained staff to deal with difficulties 
6) An administration which cannot be biased 


¢) Officials who may be consulted at any reason- 
able hour, and are pledged to secrecy 
d) Immense resources behind your Trust 
And the fees 


be but a fraction 


which your estate will pay will probably 
of what you would leave to a private 
executor. 


In carrying out such duties, it is the Bank's pra 
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“*staggerer,” but it is, at any rate, an effort to 
hierarchy of values among the Cooper§, and Ch; Pend 
Wisters, and our more modern best-sellers. With Ja 
novelists—perhaps forgotten, perhaps even unknown to ms 
the avoidance of superlatives must have been a Teal st: 
too great a strain, for we are told of Elizabeth Stuart Phy 
A Singular Life that it is “one of the foremost of Ap: 
novels . . . one of the most exquisite love-stories in Ama 
fiction.” Here is a dreadful warning to complacent 
sellers ; for who knows that book today? I confess J ghe 
have known little more than the name had I not by ae 
picked up her The Gates Ajar at an old bookstall a few Wek 
ago, and read it with enough admiration for its modern gui 
of clean competence to want to see her later work, Yet, Nh 
Gates Ajar once sold 100,000 copies. * 

The chapter divisions are a real codification of Value, ¢» 
The Development of Idealistic Romance (‘‘ the desire tp gy 
morality and . fiction’-—Hawthorne); The Transition 
Realism (‘‘ the moral teacher held in check by the object 
artist °—Uncle Tom’s Cabin); The Establishment of Realign 
(‘truth evolved out of facts °—Howells); Place and 
(regionalism—Sarah ‘Jewett and others); and then via Th 
Development of Realism (Harold Frederic and others), ani 
The Radicals and the Liberals, to the modern Celebration 
of the Individual. 

I have checked a score or so of Professor Quinn’s data 
and not detected a slip. As to his critical surefootedness, th 
reader must judge. If he dares to compare Booth Tarkington 
with Bret Harte and Mark Twain, or shakes his head ove 
James Branch Cabell, and says that he slipped into a mo 
twilight with Jurgen, or feels that ‘“‘ Sinclair Lewis’s firy 
important novel was Arrowsmith”? not Main Street, observe 
those who think him crassly perverse should know that he js 
always on the side of nobility and idealism in the novel (“ wha 
gives import to Tarkington is his love of beauty ”’) and has q 
warm aversion from what he calls the morbidity of naturalism 
and introspection ; and with such a mass of material, it was 
perhaps best to stick, even at the cost of an occasional laps, 
to a point of view. SEAN O’FAOLAN, 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS 


The Autobiography of Giraldus Cambrensis. 

translated by H. E. Butler. (Jonathan Cape. 
GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS was a Welsh Archdeacon, the circle of 
whose fame has hitherto been limited to students of his own— 
the twelfth century. But he is emphatically worthy of a larger 
circle of friends, for of all the odd and very strongly individual 
people whom that century produced with such generow 
prodigality, he is one of the two or three whom most of us wil 
first seek out when we reach the next world. Such a conversation 
would have to be kept tactfully distant from the subject of 
vanity, for Giraldus must have been one of the most naively vain 
men who have ever amused posterity by the artlessness of thei 
self-revelation. There was no virtue and no grace which he did 
not possess in all its fullness. Even in childhood, “ he took 
his studies with such vehemence that in a brief space he far 
outstripped his schoolmates and equals in age,” and in adoles 
cence, he “ taught in Paris most excellently ”’ in his “ pleasing 
voice,” and in a manner so free “‘ from all levity and frivolity” 
that the scholars ‘‘ with one accord named Giraldus in preference 
to all the rest.” 

If this was the only note in this autobiography, Mr. Butler 
would hardly have thought it worthy of his scholarship, and 
his great skill as a translator. The note is indeed frequent, but 
it is also amusing, and sets off the valuable information which 
Giraldus has to give on many details of mediaeval Church lite 
He was a Welsh Nationalist born out of due time, and the great 
work of his life was the defence of the Welsh Church against the 
claims to supreme authority of Canterbury and Westmunstt 
alike. It was a great and prolonged battle, involving frequett 
visits to Rome, and Giraldus championed the cause of Wale 
with all the vigour of which he was capable, and that is to si 
much. Perhaps it was precisely this insatiable zest for life, this 
capacity to extract the last drop of value from all experienct, 
that makes him so attractive. Certainly, it was this which - 
him his fixity of purpose, and enables us to realise that watt, 
with his wonted modesty, he said ‘“‘ he desired naught so much 
on earth as the great glory of Christ’s Church,” he spoke the 
exact truth. For readers of this book, the twelfth century wil 
come to vivid life. 
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production of “ The Sentence of Death,” by the late Hon. John Collier. 
As A 4 


Help us tear the veil 


from 
this tragic mystery 


Age and youth—men and women in the 
springtime and summer of life — individuals | 
whose lives this nation can ill afford to spare— | 
are swept away by the onrushing tide of cancer. | 
Sixty thousand persons in Great Britain alone— 
cancer's toll in a single year ! 

The thinking mind reels at this tragic reckon- 
ing, a reckoning almost beyond belief. 

Bit by bit the veil is being sundered fromm the 
centuries-old mystery of cancer. Hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year, the tactics of 
mankind's dread enemy are being revealed ‘to 
science. 

We, The Royal Cancer Hospital (Free), 
pioneers in the treatment of this malignant 
disease, ask vou to help us tear the veil from this 
tragic mystery. Research and treatment go 
forward. But upkeep costs money. Curable 
cases show a happy increase. But we shall not 
regard our mission as complete until we discover 
the cause of cancer, devise methods of controlling 
ittill finally cancer exists no more. 

Please send a gift to the Treasurer. 


Che Koyal 
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GREEN 
MARGINS 


by E. P. O’DONNELL 7,6 net 
Second Edition within 


Two Days of Publication 
(90,900 copies already sold in America) 


“Lucky Mr. O’Donnell to have such material, 
and still luckier to be able to dominate it ” 


HUMBERT WOLFE 


* An heroic and moving story—crowded with 


incident ” DOUGLAS WEST 


“No brief summary could do justice to the 
infinite variety and vivacity of such a novel ” 


GLASGOW HERALD 


“ The most compelling book I have read this 
year. I do not think I have read anything 
with such a deep and moving sense of place ” 


A. J. CRONIN 


THE 
LONG NIGHT 


by ANDREW LYTLE 7/6 net 


“ Page by page unquestionably better than 
‘Gone with the Wind’” ELMER DAVIES 


“T enjoyed ‘ The Long Night’ immensely. I 
think it gives as vivid a picture of the Civil 
War as I have ever read. The whcle book is 
carried along with a genuine tragic force ” 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


NAPOLEON 


by R. McNAIR WILSON 
Author of “ Josephine,” etc., etc. 12 6 net 


“ Stimulating — interesting — fascinating. I 


must commend this book to Napoleonic 


students ” A. G. MACDONELL 


Ready Shortly 





First large edition subscribed before 
publication 


EDWARD VIII 


HIS LIFE AND REIGN 


by HECTOR BOLITHO 


A book possessing an importance not attach- 
ing to any biography of any English King 
which has been written within living memory 


300 Pages Fully Illustrated 10, 6 net 
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FICTION 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Long Night. By Andrew Lytle. 


7s. 6d.) 
By Sherwood Anderson. 


Kit Brandon. 
Death Without Battle. By Ludwig Renn. 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
(Secker and Warburg. 


nen Wuhout Mercy. By Alfred Déblin. Translated by 
Trevor and Phyllis Blewitt. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d 
A Penny for the Poor. By Bertolt Brecht. 
Desmond Vesey. (Hale. 7s. 6d.) 
Most of the American novelists who are not busy writing 
with a ‘‘ proletarian ”’ intention seem to have become infatuated 
with the South at the time of the Civil War. Admittedly the 
old South was picturesque, and a civil war must always abound 
in harrowing adventures, but possibly there are subtler reasons 
for this choice of subject. Is it that life in that place and 
period seems to these writers to stand for something they 
have lost and would like to recover? Or is it that they recog- 
nise, more or less consciously, that that crisis which arose 
from the presence of the negro was about the most important 
thing that has happened in the United States since the Declara- 
tion of Independence ? Whatever the reason, the attraction 
remains, and the success of a book like Miss Mitchell’s Gone 
With the Wind shows that it is strongly felt by the American 
reading public. 


Translated by 


Those who found her heroine a little too resilient under 
the blows of fate, and her manner rather too much that of 
the enthusiastic female middlebrow trying to get everything 
tight, as well as those who have fallen back exhausted from 
Mr. Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom! ought to be pleased with 
The Long Night, a well-built, well-written and compelling 
adventure story. It has all the gunnery and horsiness of the 
railway bookstall er pulp magazine Wild Western story without 
any of the trashiness—no prairie virgin to be snatched from the 
clutches of: hoodlums by some two-fisted super-moron, no 
maddening dialect. There are many moments as snappy 
as this: 

“ The barman dropped like an ox. With a continuous movement 
pa lifted and balanced the dandy; shot him like a bolster over 
the tops of the heads. The pretty man fell on a corner table. There 


was a crash, a light echo of breaking bottles and glasses. In an 
instant knives and pistols were out. It was a free-for-all now.” 


The first two-thirds of the story are about a vendetta, and greater 
pains to avenge a wrong could hardly have been taken. An 
honest man is killed by a gang for knowing too much about their 
activities in the way of speculating in slaves, and when the dead 
man’s kinsmen assemble to discuss what is to be done our 
sympathies are at once engaged. 


In the revenge motive Mr. Lytle has found a perfect formula 
for a tale of action, and the successive bumpings-off of the 
gangsters, who include a rich planter and a judge, become an 
absolute necessity to the reader. The main part of the 
** sacred ”’ task is undertaken by the dead man’s son, Pleasant 
Mclvor, but before it is done he is involved in the Civil War 
and also in one of those unconsciously homosexual relation- 
ships that sometimes mean so much to the ‘‘ normal ” man. 
In this case it is a somewhat exalted comradeship with a 
tellow-soldier, who is killed. ‘‘ Twice he had loved—once 
the dead, once the living, and each by each was consumed 
and he was doomed.” That is the only love-interest in the 
book to speak of. Mr. Lytle has a masculine imagination ; he 
excels in descriptions of horses, men, boys, man-hunts, 
ambushes, sorties, killings, woundings, hand-to-hand fights, 
and battles. 


Both Mr. Lytle and Mr. Sherwood Anderson would have us 
know that their stories are founded on fact. Even Mr. Anderson 
cannot get away from echoes of the Civil War and scions of old 
Southern families, but his tale is of the more recent past, the 
days of prohibition. Kit Brandon is the freebooting daughter 
of a horse-coping hiil-billy in Tennessee. She takes to high- 
powered motors like a duck to water, and gets mixed up with 
bootlegging. One imagines her in a beehive hat and a low- 
waisted, knee-length skirt, one of those old-fashioned adven- 
turesses of the nineteen-twenties. 

“What nice eyes! They could be soft and apparently gentle 
and yi.lding at times. They could be hard, shrewd eyes. Kit was 
having her being, her young womanhood, in the period immediately 
after the World War in America...” 


The little explanation and the three dots are a favourite dey; 
of Mr. Anderson’s, and a trying one. The dots are like 

in the chest with a didactic forefinger as Mr. Anderson 
buttonholing the reader and delivering a lecturette on 
lofty theme like human nature or the United States. But he 
has a woolly, humourless mind, his occasional attempts to he 
fashionably revolutionary are not helpful, and one js left 
murmuring to oneself, ‘‘ So what? ” 


The other novels on my list are European, and all of them are 
about revolution. No wonder, for they are by exiled German; 
Death Without Battle is the best of them. Simple withoy 
affectation, tender without soppiness, and manly without hearti. 
ness, it is a quiet and horrifying picture of Hitler’s Germany 
Private events are seen in relation to public ones like the burnin. 
of the Reichstag, the trials of van der Lubbe, Thalmann, anj 
Dimitroff (when Goring lost his temper and shouted, “ Yoy’» 
a blackguard who ought to go straight to the scaffold ! ”), the 
murder of Rohm, the murder of Dollfuss, the lying propaganda, 
the concentration camps. In the world where these indecegt 
things have been possible Herr Renn traces the fortunes of 
decent individuals, and there is no mistaking the quiet accents 
of sanity, truth, and compassion. This is just the book for thos 
who find the truth shocking, for it will shock them. It is aly 
likely to move them not only to sympathy but to sterner 
feelings. 


Men Without Mercy, by the author of Alexanderplatz, is a les 
impressive book. Here the story, though realistic enough, js 
shifted a little away from realism towards allegory by various 
devices, and we are not even told in what country the action 
is supposed to take place, though it is not very hard to guess, 
Left a widow by an improvident husband, a woman migrates 
townwards with her children and shortly afterwards, appalled 
by misfortune, tries to kill herself, but fails. On recovering, 
she develops a possessive attitude towards her eldest son 
Karl. “‘Her yearning for a human being, for this human being, 
so young, so full of strength and promise, the determination 
to keep him for herself as her protector and shield-bearer, 
suddenly became overwhelming.’ Meanwhile Karl, who 
has been getting odd jobs in the street markets, comes under 
the influence of an older youth named Paul, who is a revolu- 
tionary. The mother’s jealousy is aroused, and she resolves 
to hold him at all costs: ‘‘ the whole of the rest of his life 
was decided upon, and with it the lives of many other people 
who were to come within its orbit.”” There is a stern scene 
when she locks him indoors at a moment when she knows he 
must not fail his friend in a matter of life and death, 
Paul disappears, and the family life gets less and less 
jolly : 

“At this she stared at him, moved over to the sofa... and 

burst into a fit of almost demented, hysterical weeping, so that 
Erich, who was half undressed, rushed in from the next room. 
Karl tried to push him out of the room, but Erich kicked him, and 
scarcely had the boy gone up to his mother and seen her distorted 
features as she took her hands from her fac 2, before that old ghastly, 
choking, sobbing scream issued from his throat, his mother jum 
up, seized him, but his lips were already blue, his eyes staring and 
rigid, that terrible, paroxysmal scream rent the air, shrilled horribly 
through the room.” 
For the next couple of hundred pages or so we are shown the 
degeneration of Karl into a more or iess wicked capitalist, 
his unhappy marriage, empty life, &c. A quarter of a century 
elapses, and Paul reappears, the sentimental revolutionary’s 
dream-man, complete with “‘ gaunt, stern head . . . watchful 
eyes . . . ironic smile . . . the bold, masterful face, the easy 
attitude, the low brow, the stern, tense look, the sparse Uioad 
straggling hair, and the eyes, which were now opened wide 
and littered like cold steel.” It was a_ little late, 
however, for Karl’s final desperate gestures of appeal to the 
Left. 

A Penny for the Poor is a mixture of satire and fantasy 
based on The Beggar’s Opera (Herr Brecht is the author 0: 
Dreigroschenoper) but with a setting in an oddly imagined 
late Victorian London. As I find it wholly unreadable but 
believe it to be admired by persons whose judgement 1s © 
be respected, I must say that its publishers describe it % 
‘“‘a rollicking, full-blooded story” and “ an unashamed and 
outrageous epic of roguery triumphant.” 
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Can you sirallous this one! 








‘My dear Duke, after a Sole Exquise a la Bashibazouk, an Entrecote 
Ravissant « la Mussolini, and a Bombe Fantastique a la Franco, tt 


would hardly be decent to smoke anything but a Greys.’ 


How do you like the Snob Appeal? You'd rather forget it? Then all 
you are asked to remember is that Greys are very good cigarettes, to be 


smoked after, before, or during any kind of a meal. 


“ @rey 


Footnote —Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can do 
a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
. except Greys. 


CIGARETTES 


Ten for sixpence 





there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cig2rette . . 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD., ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN 
LONELINESS 
By Ernestine Hill 


The author of The Great Australian 
Loneliness (Jarrolds, 18s.) is a journalist 
who has spent five years collecting 
these stories of life in the wildest 
three-quarters of Australia. Eleven- 
twelfths of the population of Australia 
live in urbanised areas; the remaining 
half million live in scattered communities 
in the bush, desert, and small coastal 
towns of the north-west, and Miss 
Hill travelled 50,000 miles to interview 
them. She deserves praise for the 
thoroughness of her expedition, for her 
enthusiasm, courage and able reporting. 
But it is unfortunate that during those 
years of hard adventure she did not 
learn the value of restraint and economy. 
Her material is, of course, interesting, 
for there are amazing characters to be 
found among the pearl-divers, opal- 
miners, traders, adventurers and abori- 
sines of these remote places, but she 
is so obsessed with her search for 
‘“‘human interest”? and her job of 
** putting it over”’ that she forgets that 
though an article full of “‘ punch ” may 
wake up a bored newspaper reader, a 
whole bookfull will put him to sleep. 


SAILING 
SOUTH AMERICAN SKIES 


By James Saxon Childers 


Sailing South American Skies (Barker, 
7s. 6d.) is an account of a passenger- 
plane trip round South America, but 
apart from the chapter from which the 
book takes its title Mr. Childers might 
have travelled by any other means, 
for his book is simply a collection of 
journalistic ‘‘ stories’ gathered at his 
principal stopping places. It was the 
author’s first visit to South America, 
and his impressions show that he has 
an eye for news rather than the sen- 
sibility of a good observer. He flew 
from Mexico down the Andean coast 
to Chili, then across to Uruguay and 
up the east coast to the West Indies, 
and deals briefly with the more surprising 
sides of South American politics, 
industry, people and living conditions. 
He is most interesting when writing 
up some such topic as the collection of 
chicle (the main ingredient of chewing- 
gum), the queer habits of the llama, or 
the even queerer social life of Panama. 
His style at its best has a certain curt 
vigour, at its worst—as in the 
scription of a bull-fight in Mexico City— 
it has the sentimental too-full-for-words 
appeal of the worst pseudo-Hemingway. 


BALKAN SAGA 

By Donald Weir 
Mr. Weir and a friend drove their 
two-seater sports car across Europe to 
the Balkans, touching fourteen countries 
but seeing little of any of them. They 
never forgot that they were Britishers, 
and a Union Jack fluttered on the 
radiator of the car so that the world 
should know too. After reading Balkan 
Saga (Oliver and Boyd, 7s. 6d.) one 
realises that there is some truth in the 
foreigners’ cartoons of Britons abroad. 
Anybody who finds the flavour of 
garlic “ nauseating ” and bousllabatsse in 
Marseilles sickening should only go 
on conducted tours to these continental 
resorts where English teas are a speci- 
ality. They managed to extract some 





de- - 


amusement however from the queer 
habits of foreigners and occasionally had 
the relief of a fellow Briton’s company. 
They had spent a dreary day in Bulgaria 
but ‘A pleasant surprise arrived next 
morning in the form of a Wolseley 
Hornet which drove up to the café 
where we were demonstrating to tke 
waiter exactly how tea ought to b2 
made.” In that sentence is the essence 
of this book, which, appropriately 
enough, is written almost entirely in 
clichés : they “‘ linger over their coffee ”’ 
on occasion “ dispense with washing 
formalities”? and drink when “liquid 
refreshment is indicated.” 


PINJARRA 
By Ruby Fairbridge 

Pinjarra (Oxford University Press, 
7s. 6d.) is the story of the founding 
of the first Fairbridge Farm School 
told by Kingsley Fairbridge’s widow. 
The idea of taking destitute children 
and fitting them for life in the dominions 
came to young Kingsley Fairbridge one 
day in Rhodesia. Here was a country 
needing settlers; in city slums were 
children needing homes and careers. 
But he realised that town-born children 
must be acclimatised from early days 
to the country, and so he made it his 
life’s work to found farm-schools in 
the dominions which should be, as well, 
homes, quite unlike the usual Homes of 
charitable institutions. Though he only 
lived to found one such school at 
Pinjarra in Western Australia, its success 
started the movement which flourishes 
today under his name. Like all accounts 
of pioneer work to which a man has 
given his life, Mrs. Fairbridge’s book 
is really a biography. Kingsley Fair- 
bridge’s fight for support, for money 
and for official recognition ; his struggle 
to turn, often single-handed, a derelict 
farm into the school of his ideals, and 
to keep the good will of his impatient 
cemmittee in London; his refusal 
to give in to despair, ill-health and 
poverty and his final success, make a 
most moving and inspiring story. 


IT’S A GREAT LIFE 
By C. C. Soden 


Here is another rolling-stone’s auto- 
biography. Mr. Soden followed more 
or less the same bumpy but by now 
well-defined track across the world 
as his fellow adventurers, for ail are 
impelled by the same motives—or lack 
of them—and the only variations in 
their adventures are due to difference 
in speed and toughness. The author 
of It’s A Great Life (Skeffington, 8s. 6d.) 
ran away from school and became cabin- 
boy on a small freighter, and though 
his romantic notions were very soon 
knocked out of him on his first voyage, 
he went to sea again, this time to America. 
He rolled to Baltimore and joined a 
touring circus which took so little 
money that the members were reduced 
to eating the performing pig. From 
San Francisco he rolled to China, and 
in Kowloon found work in a steel- 
works. Via Cairo, Port Said and 
Naples, he landed into a job as train- 
brakesman in Canada and then, half- 
starving, rolled through doss-houses 
and very odd jobs, till he found himself 
in Ypres with the Canadian Expedition- 
ary Force. After a little more fighting 
in the Mexican army and crowd-work 
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in Hollywood he went to Austral; 
married, and has now settled down j, 
a comparatively mossy job in Sytner 
His book gives the impression that c‘ 
rolled too quickly to see very mat 


HOUSING: VOLUME | 


The appearance of this large yo} 
of 436 pages, prepared by the Buildin 
Centre Committee and priced a 
realises the first half of a praisewont” 
ambition to show in a representative 
unbiassed way what has been Fina 
the principal countries of Europe al 
the War to provide “decent livin 
accommodation for those who canny 
without assistance, obtain it at rents 
within their means.” The countries 
here covered are England, i 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark and Spain 
The scheme of arrangement is altogether 
admirable. The letterpress, which j 
condensed to a minimum, deals through. 
out with matters of fact and not of 
opinion. It gives almost all the informs. 
tion that could be wanted by the gener 
student on matters topographical, legis. 
lative, sociological, economic and tech- 
nical—the whole so tabulated anj 
arranged as to simplify reference ang 
comparison to the utmost (tmetricg! 
equivalents are given throughout). Costs 
of construction only are omitted, sing 
any true comparison of these in different 
countries is impracticable. Every ma 
is drawn to one of the four standard 
scales (for District, Group, Block and 
Dwelling respectively), and excellent 
photographs give a sufiicient idea of 
general appearance. All the schemes 
here described have been visited by the 
Building Centre Committee except those 
in Barcelona. No more scientific collec. 
tion of data on the subject has yet been 
published in any country ; and it is by 
no means too much to say that the 
Building Centre have put all those 
interested in housing, of whatever 
nationality, in their debt by this public. 
spirited enterprise. 


THE GAME OF SKI-ING. By 
A. H. d’Egville—THE COM. 
PLETE BOOK OF SKIING. 
By F. Hallberg and H. Mucken. 
brunn 


Mr. d’Egville has produced a serious 
lucid little book (Arnold, §s.) which wil 
be of help to beginners of all ages 
The principles of the snow plough, stem, 
Telemark and Christiania are explained 
in simple words, and anyone who follows 
the instructions ought to have nm 
difficulty in gaining the Bronze Medal 0! 
the S.C.G.B. if, as Mr. d’Egville assumes 
he is aiming at that objective. 

The Complete Book of Ski-ing (Arnold, 
12s. 6d.) is more grimly serious. It is 
an excellent translation (by Brian Lunn 
of the standard French manual Le Ski. 
Every aspect of ski-ing and ski-jumping 
is treated, including equipment, pre 
liminary exercises, diet, hygiene ant 
means of detecting overtraining. An 
unusual amount of space is given to the 
technique of walking and cross-countty 
racing. In the matter of tobacco and 
alcohol, the authors are puritanical, but 
they are unusually liberal in permitting 
the occasional use of the sticks as & 
brake. The ski-mountaineer will detect 
the bias of the racer in the words “* Apatt 
from swimming, mountaineering may 
prove a substitute for ski-ing,” bul 
neither racer nor mountaineer can afford 
to neglect this excellent handbook. 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 


The Grand National 


Leading by 2 length at the last jump he romps home 
d winner over the most gruelling course 
in the world—a Golden Moment for the jockey. 
But even he, great rider that he must be, can t 
smoke a better tobacco than ‘‘Cut Golden Bar”’ at 
ashilling an ounce. But it must be Wills’s. 


a splendi 


oe ee 





2 oz, vacuum tin 





WILLS” CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and | oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Airtight Tins 
and | oz. Packets 





fh OUNCE 











“A Work of Pure Mercifulness”’ 


If you are interested in welfare work, why not visit John Groom’s 
Crippleage at Edgware (any day except Saturday) and see 
what is being done to enable crippled girls to face life with 
asmile. Her Majesty the Queen, as Duchess of York, visited 
the Crippleage and expressed great satisfaction at the happy 
conditions under which the crippled girls worked. 


Girls are received from all parts of Great Britain without votes 
or payment of any kind. They are trained to make artificial 
flowers, and so skilled do some of them become that the 
flowers are frequently mistaken for natural blooms. 


But their training and maintenance is dependent upon volun- 
tary subscriptions. We need help now—YOUR help—not only 
to carry on the good werk, but to extend it. There is always 
along waiting list—all thoroughly deserving cases. 

Please send a contribution now. Get your friends to join in, 
too. LEGACIES are a godsend. 


Copy of latest Report free on postcard request, 


OMS (RIPPLEAGE 


me q AN zs . Si 
Ceyla D FLOWER-GIRLS' MISSION 

















(tnc.), 4 
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(Dept. 15), 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1 
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" this time of 
the year the — 


PALACE 


HOTEL 


wT ORQUAY 
is unrivalled . 


(or at any other 
time of the year}. 
Phone 
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30,000 miles to the wonders‘of the earth 
...aglorious four months of continuous 
interest and pleasure. The tour, by the 
4 ** President Pierce’ of the Dollar Line, 
abel commencing October 4th, is conducted 
. throughout. The fare includes shore ex- 


cursions, gratuities, etc. A fully illus- 
H trated book'et containing details will be 
4 sent on application to the W.T.A. 


THE THIRD 











CRUISE 


THE: W.T.A;-LTD., 
28 Transport House, 
Smith Square, $.W.1. (Vic. 7430) 
Branches and Agents. 





FOR AN ENJOYABLE HOLIDAY 


in a congenial Parity jo f the following: 


n one ¢ 
t J 14—29, The S 






alking Tour, 
ugoslavia nized by THE 
2 lent Travel 
arranged 





A st 2 3, 
Organi CAMPS AND TOURS 
NION (Dr. C. F. Fothergill), 126 Baker St., London, 

a We'beck 7088. Independ T Tou 


urs 





SUNWARD 
bb» YEOWARD 


LISBON—MOROCCO 
MADEIRA—CANARY ISLANDS 


CRUISES EVERY WEEK 
From 17 Days, #8 Gns., to 24 Days, 26 Gans. 
For particul rere : 
James Street, Lis 

London, §8.W 


irs ly: Yeoward Line, 24 
erpool; 60 Haymarket, 


1, or Travel Agents. 

















TRAVEL NOTES 


CANADA 


THE average visitor to the Dominion of 
Canada sees no more of it than he sees of 
his first iceberg, which is about one-tenth 
of the whole, for Canada lies betwixt 
three oceans, the Arctic, the Pacific, and 
the Atlantic, its southern half being bounded 
by the United States. Canada’s population 
of 11,000,000 is spread over 3,500,000 
square miles, an area slightly smaller than 
the whole of Europe. The natural wealth 
of the Dominion is enormous: the forest 
area, for instance, covers 1,254,000 square 
miles, more than half of which is considered 
accessible for commerce, so it is scarcely 
surprising that Canada produces more news- 
print paper than any other country. Minerals 
include gold, nickel, copper, zinc, lead, 
silver, platinum and cobalt. All the devel- 
oped, and many of the undeveloped parts 
of the country are accessible by rail, 
steamship, and motor-car. The mere 
crossing of the Atlantic is a holiday in 
itself, and the journey up the St. Lawrence 
from the Straits of Belle Isle to Quebec 
and Montreal—some 800 miles—makes an 
experience not easily forgotten. Quebec 
—the old Quebec—is unlike any other city. 
The quaintness of its waterfront reminds 
one of Cologne, when viewed from the 
thine. Montreal is a fine and interesting 
city, the best view of it is that obtainable 
from Mount Royal, which overlooks the 
upper reaches of the St. Lawrence. Visits 
should also be paid to Toronto, Ottawa, 
and Niagara Falls. 





Although it is manifestly impossible to 
see much of the Dominion during a short 
holiday, it is at least possible to see some- 
thing of the three main divisions of the 
Dominion, by which I mean the Maritime 
Provinces of the Atlantic Coast, the Prairie 
Provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
and the Western provinces, Alberta and 
British Columbia, which latter, of course, 
include the Rocky Mountains. The first 
division, centred about Montreal, Quebec, 
Ottawa, and Toronto, is the most densely 
populated area where French Canadians 
still predominate, and is perhaps the most 
interesting from the point of view of the 
historian ; the second division is centred 
about Winnipeg, and represents the vast 
grain-growing and mixed-farming com- 
munity of the Middle West; the third 
extends from Calgary, Alberta, to the 
Pacific Coast. Between these extremes lie 
the primaeval forests and lumber industries 
of Ontario, the Great Lakes, the ranching 
areas of Alberta, and the amazing beauty 
and grandeur of the Rockies. It will be 
seen that the planning of a short holiday 
is nO easy matter, even to one who knows 
the Dominion ; but thanks to the enterprise 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the 
Canadian National Railways, it is now 
possible to see the most interesting cities and 
natural wonders of the country in the course 
of a short holiday. A series of long and 
short tours have been organised to suit the 
convenience of all visitors, and in some 
cases these include sightseeing in the 
U.S.A. There is a Standard Six City 
Tour of 21 or 22 days duration, including 
both crossings of the Atlantic. Visits are 
made to Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa (capital 
of the Dominion), Toronto (the ‘‘ Queen 


= — [> 






Consult the Canadian Nations] 
Railways for complete detaily 
regarding travel to and through 
North America. Inclusive 
tours June to September— 
several include retum } 
R.M.S. “QUEEN MARY" 
from New York. Tours 21 to 30 days—$45 
to £80 inclusive. You can travel independently 
or with a party. 


ACROSS CANADA TOUR 
leaves end July, returning by “ QUEEN 
MARY "—45 days from £148 inclusive, See 
the wonders of Niagara, the Great Lakes, 
the Canadian Rockies—Jaspor, Lake Louise, 
and Banff—and the Pacific Coast. 

For rates, sailings and 

accommodation apply :— 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


(Dept. J.), 17-19 Cockspur St., S.W. 1 
Tel.: Whitehall 2150, 
134 High Street, Southampton. 19 James 
Street, Liverpool. 35 St. Mary Street, Cardit, 
107 Hope Street, Glasgow. 1 Rue Scribe, 
Paris, Or Agents. 





Or Agents. 











1,000 MILES} 


UP THE 


AMAZON, 


in an ocean liner without 
change of ship. From Liver 
pool to PORTUGAL, 
MADEIRA and BRAZIL 
s.s- HILARY JUNE 8, AUC. 1) 
ss. ANSELM JUNE 3 





SPECIAL SUMMER FARES 


including organised shore excursions 


£60, £70, and £75. 














Other sailings April 8, April 30, October 7, and 

December 7. Fares £75, £80, and £85, including 
organised shore excursions. 

For full particulars and illustrated booklet apply 


to Dept, 4 


Booth 


Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3; 
1/3 Robert St., Adelpni, London, W.C.2; 


or the usual agents. 








THE GRAND TOURS 
EUROPE. 
*Italy, *Germany, 
Europe, *France, 
Scandinavia, Hanseatic 
Germany. *By Special Train. 
Accompanied by private couriers. 


OF 


through 
*Central 


The period of each is 15 Days. 
Fares range from 21-31 Gns. 


Full particulars in illustrated folder 
—free on request. 





TOUR EUROPE IN THE “GRAND” MANNER 


COOKS 


THOS.COOK & SON LTD. 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


70 LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 


EASTER IN ROME! 
Special Departure of 
THE GRAND TOUR OF 
ITALY. 

Leaving London by Special 
Train on Wednesday, 
arch 24. 

15 Days—23 Guineas. 





Membership is strictly limited 
— make your __ reservation 
to-day ! 


|THE BEST TRAVEL SERVICE S/NCE../84/: 
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‘ everything but personal 
fs incl psi vary from £69 for < 
<_ tours to £88 1 ss. peer so pppoe a / < 
2 an take a holiday of seven : Hee te ,, 
Bye one of the Across Canada fi Offer you Chtata of holidays: 
Nations! ran at inclusive fares from £168. These \ 
te details tours (about which a special booklet is Ye Europe and Gt. Britain are spread out before you in our various 
d throush ublished) take the visitor from the holiday publications. There are hundreds of holidays to choose from, 
clusive Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard, crossing : some of them at incredibly low costs. We give you a selection here. 
tember— the Prairie Provinces, stopping at Winnipeg, Be sure of holiday happiness this year with Dean & Dawson—no worries 
tua by HB Regina, and Calgary. Then on through and every detail looked after—but book early. A call at our nearest 
MARY" the Rockies, where visits are paid to such branch or the despatch of the coupon below will secure instant and 
*ys—£45 HF mous beauty-spots as —_— a Eo personal attention. 
sna ed Lake “Tray Rete Valley HOLIDAYS ON THE CONTINENT 
TOUR iT Columbia Valley. Victoria and Van- 30. —— (9 days) .. “° .* £319 6 
ower are also visited, as are the Great witzerland (9 days) . ees 47 5 0 
UEEN Takes—here a two-day steamer trip is _ (Ine. free season on steamers & '‘buses) 
Ives See made—and the lovely orchard districts of Paris (8 days) .. a as » £7 6 
t Lakes, then British Columbia. The Rocky Rhineland (9 days) we “% oo ieee 6 
+ Louis, fF Nountains have an average width of sixty + ner (9 days) tour (8 days)... = ; ; SUPERB < 
} : -) ae ea ~ 
niles, with many peaks of 19,000 feet or hth ~~ “gre ROUND TOURS 
=, a word as to climate. Much has Italian Lakes (9 days) .. Ke <« OFC ITALY 
been written of the Arctic prairie winter. GT. BRITAIN, etc. (all 8 day tours) oop —— 
VAL This is true, but in summer the tourist Edinburgh .. £9 16 Channel Is... £6 70 -~ 
need fear no extremes, either in the East, Bournemouth £5 40 Torquay .. £5176 GERMANY 
Wt the Prairie Provinces, or the West. He Ventnor ..£5116 Killarney .. £8120 10 days, £15. 
‘Wit BF it find the climate very similar to the Also motor coach tours, holiday camps, etc. 16 days, 23 gns. 
English summer, particularly that of HUNGARY, etc 
Pan British Columbia, where orchards such as Th 5 toad 
arditt, dete e cream of lan 
Scribe, those of the Okanagan Valley, with its cruises. 16 days 


| plums and peaches, will speak for them- 

selves, In short, the traveller who makes 
= a tour across Canada and fails to consider 
3 his money well spent is difficult indeed to 


please. 
NEW CRUISES 
—— In this year’s Orient Line programme 
ILES there is a wide choice of cruises to the 


(five countries), 
27 gns. 





POST NOW: 


Please send programmes marked X. 





Mediterranean, the Atlantic Islands, and Xe OOS sw shin i us wasiad odd aude saxstaadweiewn ame eanedanadeelen eas kis UACeCatetieua aT 
the Northern countries from Rotterdam | Lo EE RCE te Pen IED Pee reed ree ey Mn Ret 
. to the Arctic Circle. One notable cruise ge alahd <oais ascias dere awitind vba ctSaauRWa Gs ad aamaed ick xg Mn emayAaAaE eased Thad dante .(P.S.) 
O N is to be made by * Orontes ’ on May Ist, (Post unsealed 4d. stamp Dean & Dawson (Admn.),7 Blandford Square, London, N.W.1) 












spending Coronation Day at Malta, ending ; 

at Spithead for the Naval Review. In DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 81 Piccadilly, London, W.1, and at Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
without August, ‘Orion’s’ sister ship, ‘Orcades,’ Bournemouth, etc. 
m Liver {& will make her maiden cruise before sailing 
1GAL, & for Australia on October 9th. Fares for 
BRAZIL f& these cruises range from 20 guineas for 13 


yS. 
AUC. 10 One development of the Orient Line 

UNE 30 programme this year will be widely wel- 

RES — This is the decision to despatch J A M A | C A 
! ‘Orama’ on September 3rd, and 21st, on 

ae two direct trips to Egypt ‘and Palestine. URGENT 


Not only will this be a great convenience 





Weekly Sailings from Bristcl (Avonmouth Docks) 


er 7, ani (0 Officials returning to those countries vith occasional calls at B da. « 
including HF but it enables summer holiday-makers to MESSAGE 1 with occasional cal!s at Bermuda 
let opp fp PCE between a fortnight and three weeks catia REDUCED SUMMER RATES 

in Egypt or Palestine. The return fare is . 

£82 first class, and £24 tourist B. Round WILL MR. AUGUSTUS 3rd May to end of August. 


Y! Voyage tickets are available for £40 first BROWNE, LAST HEARD OF 


class, and £18 tourist B. 


? lar dara AS THINKING OF TAKING oe — mime 
2: _ Line steamers which maintain a HIS CAR ABROAD, COM- tides ‘(including ee eee 
Weekly service from Avonmouth to Jamaica, "FE. AT ONCE W a ee ea 
=aeew® with occasional calls at Bermuda, have were palrtipagiie wishes tes te a > s 2 
accommodation for eighty to one hundred AUTOCHEQUES:; 33E 32/35 days round voyage to West Indices in 
R hi passengers. Accommodaticn REGENT STREET, LONDON, “cargo” type steamer - - - - £32 
inciudes rooms with private baths, single > r- OE ? 
fooms, and suites. There are no inside Ses Cnet eee FIRST CLASS ONLY 
toms. Doctors and stewardesses are WHERE HE WILL FIND A ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
catied on all passenger vessels. There BROCHURE SHOWING HOW 





F are also weekly sailings of cargo-type 2 . Se 
Steamers from Liverpool and Swansea to CONTINENTAL MOT ORING 
cial Jamaica, with accommodation for twelve CAN BE. SIMPLIFIED BY A 
Passengers, No doctor is carried in cargo- SYSTEM WHICH SAVES A 


ype steamers, and the service of a stewardess aaa es ae 
cannot be guaranteed. The round voyage GREAT DEAL OF EXPENSE, Write for illustrated folder S.P.2 to:— 













(0 Jamaica takes 28 days in a passenger AND AN ENORMOUS 
ted Steamer, and 32 to 35 days ina cargo AMOUNT OF TROUBI E ELDERS & FYFFES, LIMITED, 
as Vessel. The summer months are the best a 31 Bow St., London, W.C. 2. City: 7 Camomile 
tme of the year for a sea voyage on the St., Bishopsgate, E.C.3. West End: 125 Pall 
tic Ocean, as the temperatures at sea, Mall, S.W.1, or the usual Agents. a 






tim the West Indies, are never excessive 
it that time of the- year. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


ELECTRICITY supply shares are passing through an uncomfort- 
able time. Having emerged, somewhat shaken and not 
unscathed, from a disconcerting adjustment to gilt-edged 
yields, they are now depressed by the vague fears aroused 
in investors’ hearts by the McGowan report. ‘“ Rationalisa- 
tion of power distribution.” sounds innocuous -.in itself, but 
lcaves an impression in some minds that one day the initial 
‘“‘r? may be replaced by the more’ terrifying “‘n.” The 
amalgamation of units into larger undertakings, standardisation 
of voltages ‘and frequencies, uniformity of charges, certainly 
point to an ultimate condition in which there will be some 
form of public control, especially when one remembers that 
three-fifths of the nation’s supply undertakings are already 
municipally-owned. 

Having made this prediction, I must add that I do not 
see why investors should not continue to hold electric supply 
ordinary shares provided they do not expect too much from 
them. .The McGowan report will be implemented slowly 
and only after consultation, step by step, with the under- 
takings, both public and private, involved. In the meantime, 
the companies have the benefit of a steady rise in the con- 
sumption curve, the benefits of which, translated into gross 
revenue, are only partially offset by the increased cost of coal 
and other raw matefials. Those who argue that the companies 
have reached the peak of their net revenues cannot find much 
support in the reports for 1936 which are now appearing. 
Almost every company has succeeded in increasing its receipts, 
both gross and net, and several have raised their dividends. 
Bearing in mind the certainty of further issues of shares on 
bonus terms to finance expansion plans, I am convinced that 
electric supply ordinaries, although no longer spectacular, 
are still very satisfactory investments. 

* * * * 
EDMUNDSONS’ PROGRESSIVE POLICY 

I cannot think why Edmundsons’ Electricity £1 Ordinary 
shares should have fallen more than most during the gilt- 
edged decline. They are now 4Is., yielding nearly 4 per cent. 
on the last rate of dividend which is almost sure to be increased 
for the year ending March 31st, 1937. The last. dividend 
of 8 per cent. was covered by earnings of 11} per cent., and 
the interim has already been raised from 3} to 4 per cent. 
This company, whose finances have been carefully handled 
in the recent period of rapid development, differs from the 
general run of supply companies in that it is largely interested 
in spreading the distribution of power in rural areas, which 
is one of the objects of the legislation proposed in the McGowan 
report. 

Sales of power by the Edmundsons group are rising much 
more rapidly than those of the industry as a whole and net 
revenue is also increasing sharply, reflecting the benefits of 
successful rationalisation within the group. Internal finances 
are now very strong and large free reserves have been built 
up. It would not be surprising if part of these were capitalised 
and distributed to the ordinary shareholders within the next 
two years. 

* * * * 


GROUP LIQUIDATION POSSIBILITIES 

Having disposed of its armament and shipbuilding interests 
in 1935, the Armstrong Whitworth Securities Company now 
seems to be progressing towards an orderly liquidation. The 
Vickers group is to buy the company’s Scotswood locomotive 
works, the Locomotive Builders’ Association has bought the 
goodwill of the locomotive business, ‘and all that now remains 
is to find a buyer for the ironfounders subsidiary and to await 
the final outcome of the operations of T. & T. Assets, the 
company formed two years ago to liquidate certain other 
interests. The process of realising assets has a habit of dragging 
on, but I imagine the time is close at hand when the 
Armstrong Whitworth Securities Company will have some- 
thing like £1,500,000 in hard cash, apart from assets which, 
at a rough guess, may bring in another £1,000,000. 

I do not pretend to know what the board’s attitude will be, 
but, having £1,500,000 in hand, would it be illogical to approach 
the holders of the Preference capital, who happen to be two 
trust companies, and make them an offer of repayment, not at 
rar, which they are entitled to receive in a liquidation, but 


‘pounds sterling and also involves an over-valuation of th 


‘improvement in the value of the Australian pound, I am co 


‘and warehousemen in London, Melbourne and Sydney, and is 














something rather less ? The trust companies, whose inten 
is to go into liquidation themselves as soon as they can ¢: 
of their Armstrong Whitworth Securities preferences 
be able to wind up their job without waiting for the final es 
dation of the Securities company, which may take another 
years. Can the investor take a hand? The safest p > 
is the income debenture of the A..W. Second Stock T, 
now quoted at 116. It is backed almost pound for Pound 
gilt-edged stocks, and covered twice by other assets, 
redemption price, including interest arrears, is now 130, 
repayment will therefore bring a handsome tax-free Profit, 
* * * * 

A SOUTH AFRICAN INDUSTRIAL 

Turning from Canada to South Africa in our search foe 
Empire investments, we may pause this week to consider the 
position of Elephant Trading Holdings. This undertaking 
has much more to commend it than a picturesque name: jt 
has good management and a most impressive record of Profits, 
The nature of the business, that of wholesale warehousemen 
and soft goods and general merchants, catering for both Eup. 
pean and native trade requirements, suggests a close Correlation 
between profits and the general industrial prosperity of Soy; 
Africa, and the actual figures bear this out. This is the story 
of earnings in the past four years, the periods being to June 30th 
in each case: 1933, £68,186; 1934, £65,548; 1935, £71,015; 
1936, £101,997, a rise of nearly 50 per cent. since 1933. Allow. 
ing for the Preference dividend, which requires only £16,500, 
the latest profit figure is equivalent to earnings of just over 22 pe 
cent. on the Ordinary 5s. shares. 

These were made available to the investor here only a yer 
ago, and the first accounts of the holding company have Not yet 
appeared, but it may be deduced from the declaration of 
interim dividend of 7 per cent. last December that all is going 
well. If, as a most conservative guess, I put the final dividend 
at only 8 per cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, the 5, 
shares, at 12s. 9d., would be yielding nearly 6 per cent.,andth 
dividend is payable free of South African tax, in respect of which 
British shareholders will be able to obtain the appropriat 
relief. ‘The shares are worth holding, both for yield and capita 
appreciation. 
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Venturers’ Corner 

On the basis of the strength of wool prices I am still impressed 
by the possibilities of the shares of Australian merchanting 
companies as recovery speculations. Just as these companies 
were hit by the abrupt fall in commodity prices and restriction 
of Australian purchasing power during the slump, so they ar 
benefiting from the reversal of conditions now. The onl 
important difference is in the rate of exchange, which means, 
of course, that profits earned in Australia are now worth lessin 













Australian assets. 





Although I do not look for any eatl 






vinced that the recovery in actual trading is sufficient to justify 
purchases in this group for buyers willing to take a six monthy 
view. 

The 6 per cent. First Cumulative £1 Preference shares 0 
Paterson, Laing and Bruce look tempting at 14s. In good years 
the 6 per cent. dividend. was regularly met and there wis 
enough over to cover the second preference dividend and 9 pet 
cent. on the Ordinary shares. No dividends have been paid, 
however, since July, 1930, so that the first preference shafts 
now carry nearly seven years’ arrears, equivalent to ovet 6. 
net per share. The company carries on business as merchants 













now enjoying an excellent recovery in sales. The next accoutl, 
covering the year ending July 31st, 1937, will appear in October, 
and I shall be surprised if they are not healthy enough ® 
justify a scheme to tidy up the balance-sheet and enable Prefer- 
ence dividends to be resumed. By that time the first preferent 
shares should show a useful advance on today’s price. 
CUusT0S. 
[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will be answered periodically as space permits. Cor- 
respondents who do not desire their names to appear sh 
append initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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Success of 


DOMESTIC 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
Oo 


WITH SAFETY 
O 


(from dividends andecash bonuses only) on the initial price of 10/- per unit. 
The Domestic Investment Trust was formed to invest in the firms 
that supply the daily needs of the homiesin this country — the most 
table and secure source of profits in the world to-day. ’ 
It is a flexible Trust and the man who bought 109 or 1,000 units 
knew that his money would be spread by a Committee of experts 
over a series of nationally advertised firms. “s the figures show, the 
Trust is an established success. Retail sales are rising steadily and 
investors looking to the future should apply fer free booklet S.B.2. 
the basis of all transactions, to Managers ; 


ET M LT Palmerston House, London, E.C.2 
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ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 
AMPLE FUNDS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


Member of the Building Socjeues Associetion 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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Through its unswerving policy 
of safety, its careful consider- 
ation of individual requirements 


and its Nation-wide service, the 


name of the Halifax Building 


Society has become a house- 
hold word. 


resources of the Society 


The enormous 
are available for immediate 
advances to assist Home 
buyers, Builders, and others 
interested in the purchase of 
Write for 


approved properties. 


the latest Prospectus. 


LIFAX 


President and General Manager 
Sir ENOCH HILL 


HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 


London District Office 


HALIFAX HOUSE, 51-55. STRAND, W.C.2 


OVER 375 BRANCHES 
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FINANCE 


FALL IN INVESTMENTS : RISE IN RUBBER 
SHARES AND BASE METAL SHARES 


Ho pers of securities, and especially holders of British Funds 
and other high-class investments, may be excused for 
expressing concern and even surprise with regard to the 
persistent fall in high-class stocks. They might well argue 
that during the whole of last year these same securities were 
not only impervious to the political alarms in Europe, but 
actually advanced. Moreover, investors have constantly 
been told by no less competent authorities than members 
of the Cabinet that there was no change in the cheap money 
policy which was largely responsible for the advance in 
securities over recent years. To what, then, must we 
attribute the present conditions of depression, and are these 
conditions likely to continue, with a further decline in prices? 

It is easier to explain the fall in prices than to determine 
for how long the movements will continue. In the first 
place, as regards the value of money Ministers are, 
of course, correct in saying there has been no change in 
monetary policy; that is to say, there has been nothing 
in the nature of a contraction of credit. What, however, 
has happened is a change in public opinion with regard 
to the power of the Government to maintain indefinitely 
the conditions of extreme ease. Commodity prices have 
risen all round and trade activity has increased, with a growing 
expansion in loans and advances by the joint stock banks. 
These conditions, it is believed must in due course affect 
the price of money, concerning which it is also believed that 
the Government is rather in a cleft stick in the sense that 
it must choose between natural forces being allowed to 
produce their effect, and an inflationary effect upon commodity 
prices and the cost of living if credit is expanded. Moreover, 
added to this change in public sentiment with regard to 
ge future value of money there is little doubt that the greater 
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activity of trade has occasioned many industrial Comme: 
to realise part of their holdings in Government pe = 
in order to. finance the expansion in their busin 

much, then, for the monetary factor, though before lh 

that point I might say that the monetary factor in j Hy 
not sufficient to account for the fall in securities rc ts 
even those who expect some rise in the value of — 
not anticipate anything but a gradual upward Move . 
extending possibly over the next few years. ‘on 












BuDGET UNCERTAINTIES. 





The next factor, however, which is affecting markets 
the present time is the proximity of the Budget, which 
reason of the heavy expenditure for Defence arouses an. 
hensions with regard to prospects of taxation, Isa, 
saying something further on Budget prospects next Week 
but it will readily be seen that even the prospect of g « 
Income Tax is a point not without its influence on high- be 
investment stocks, giving a small yield to tie invest, 
Indeed, it is in this particular respect that, as it Seems tp 
me, Mr. J. M. Keynes, when recalling the high prices ¢ 
Government securities in the ’nineties, failed to allow fy 
the great difference in taxation at that time and the hish 
rate which prevails today. Meanwhile, I am inclined » 
think that Budget uncertainties must be counted amon: 
the influences responsible if not for the actual fall in securitis 
at least for the fact of new buyers refraining from purchasiy, 
even at the lower level established. F 




















THE FRENCH FAcTor. 






There is, however, yet another factor which has Operated 
in special degree during the past week in bringing dow 
prices of investment stocks. During the last few yean 
when investment stocks have been advancing, there hy 
been included among the influences contributing to th 
advance, constant purchases by French Nationals who, 
by reason of the lack of confidence in the Franc placed enor. 
mous sums in this country both in gold and in credits, th 
latter being largely invested in sound British securities, p 
some quarters it is estimated that these credits and goli 
together may amount to at least £150,000,000, and th 
question immediately pressing upon the Stock Markets 
whether the measures which are now proposed by the Frend 
Government will so far restore confidence in the Frax 
as to occasion the repatriation on a large scale of the funk 
at present deposited abroad. Should this confidence & 
restored, we may expect to see some fairly extensive sals 
of our investment securities on French account, and it is 
apprehension of these which has been largely responsibie 
for the further fall in securities during the last few day 
The inducements offered by the French Government » 
their nationals to repatriate moneys placed abroad ar 
sufficiently strong to make it likely that they will be successful. 
On the other hand, however, the measures are belated and 
are in conflict with the policy rigidly adhered to hither 
by M. Blum’s Government, and the fact that it is a Socialis 
Government may make it more difficult for M. Blum 0 
recover the confidence of French investors. Howeve, 
I am not concerned here either with any demerits of tt 
Blum Administration or with the merits of the preset 
proposals, but am simply trying to explain some of tk 
causes responsible for the present depression in investmedl 
stocks. 
















SPECULATION. 


There is, however, one further cause which requit 
mention, and it is concerned with the few bright spots 0 
the markets, While British Government stocks have bea 
tumbling in price, the shares of Rubber companies and d 
Base Metal companies have been soaring. In both cas 
the rise has been associated with the jump in the price bot 
of rubber and of metals,and that jump, in its turn, has bec 
associated with actual or feared shortage of supplies of thet & 
commodities, owing to the combined effect of a gentt 
trade improvement and the special armament orders fro 
Governments in many parts of the world. This movemel® 
both in rubber and in metals had been foreseen for som fh 
time past, and it has had the effect of diverting a good deal 
capital from the investment markets to the more speculatit 
(Continued on page 496.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
coMPANY MEETING 


SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 








annual general meeting of the Scottish Temperance and General 
az yrance Company, Limited, was held on Friday, March sth, in 


re K. Rodger, J.P. (the chairman), who presided, in the course 
f his speech, said :—The year 1936 has been a prosperous year for 
the country generally, and the company has benefited by the improved 
conditions. The new business transacted during the year was the 
in its history—2,139 policies, insuring gross sums of 
[1,618,471 were issued ; of this sum £94,030 was reassured, leaving 
* the company’s own risk £1,524,441, Or £79,000 more than in 1935. 
The total amount of life premiums received was £600,250, an 
increase of practically £13,000 over the previous year, notwithstanding 
decrease of £4,500 in the single premiums received on new policies. 
The interest income after deduction of tax rose from £309,631 in 
1935 t0 £316,632 in 1936. The yield of net interest on the average 
fund was £4 2S. 4d. per cent., or 11d. per cent. less than last year. 


CLAIMS AND EXPENSES. 

On the other side of our account, payments in respect of claims 
arising by death of the assured show an increase of £65,000 over 
last year’s figure, but as the outgo under this heading for the last 
few years has been phenomenally low, it is inevitable that the delayed 
mortality will make itself felt at some point. But though the claims 
last year have been relatively high, the actual deaths represent, in 
the Abstainers Section 52 per cent., and in the General Section §7 per 
cent, of the numbers expected. 

Claims by survival of the assured at £231,636 are £125,000 less 
than in 1935. Last year I pointed out that there would be a falling 
of in this item, due to the termination of a large group of short-term 
endowment contracts entered into in the boom period after the 
War. Cash payments for surrenders of policies show a reduction of 
almost £29,000 from the previous year, which is a further evidence 
of the more prosperous conditions prevailing. 

General expenses are a shade under the previous figure, and the 
ratio of all expenses, including commission, to the company’s pre- 
miums is 14.82 per cent., and to the company’s income 9.7 per cent. 
The addition to the life fund was £305,000 and the fund has now 
reached the substantial amount of over £8,000,000. 

The profitable investment of funds is still a matter of great difficulty, 
and in the absence of desirable mortgages, the purchase of Stock 
Exchange securities, mainly Debentures, and Preference and Ordinary 
shares, has absorbed the funds available for investment. Stock 
Exchange securities are entered in the books at or under cost price. 
A valuation at middle market prices of December 31st last show 
these investments to be of a value considerably in excess of that 
appearing in the company’s books. 

THE NEXT VALUATION. 

The company has now entered on the last year of the quinquennial 
valuation period. At December 31st next a valuation of the company’s 
liabilities will be made, and the surplus arising as a result of the 
valuation will fall to be divided among the with-profit policyholders. 

Interest earnings in the last four years have, of course, not been at 
the same high rate as in the similar period of the last quinquennium, 
but otherwise profit sources are being well maintained. Expenses 
remain at a moderate sum; by a careful selection of lives a good 
mortality profit is being realised, and unless there is some untoward 
pes this year the prospects for a substantial bonus allocation 
are t. 

All with-profit policies completed during the year will share in 
the coming bonus distribution, and in this connexion I woulda gain 
remind our members that no part of the profits is now allocated to 
shareholders. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











of 
The Scottish Provident 


Institution 
Under The Distinctive System the 
premiums are so moderate that, at 
early and middle ages, the annual sum charged elsewhere 
for a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, will 
| here secure from the first as much as £1,300 or thereby 
with right to share in the surplus. 





Write for “ The Distinctive System” booklet. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £24,500,000 


COMPANY MEETING 





UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 





SIR ERNEST BENN’S SPEECH 





THE annual meeting of the members of the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institution was held on 
March roth in the Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Em- 
bankment, W.C 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., the Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: There are differences of opinion about the virtues 
attaching to cheap money and low interest rates, and for my part 
I view with satisfaction the recent indication of an end of the period 
of abnormally low figures. 


The cheapness of money in the last few years was admittedly due 
in some degree to Government action, or perhaps it would be better 
to say to novel experiments by Government. The break in security 
prices which started a month ago can hardly be the result of manage- 
ment by authority, but may well be the first indication in this country 
of the failure of management to achieve its purpose. We have seen 
enough of the failure of the Government management of money in 
other countries, but until the beginning of this year our own authori- 
ties did in fact succeed in forcing an artificial monetary policy upon 
our market. 


Those recent happenings, far too recent to form the basis of con- 
sidered opinion, do, however, provide ample excuse for a re-examina- 
tion of the problems of control or management of money markets by 
Governments. 


A good deal is heard today of the respective merits or demerits 
of democratic or fascist or communistic forms of government from 
the political point of view, but all too little is said of the bearing of 
these arguments upon economics and finance. All these sorts of 
government now attempt to control the price of money and the rates 
of exchange, as well as the liberty of their peoples to trade with 
others. In these matters, however different the form, the practice 
tends towards uniformity, and we may, in fact, on the economic side 
of government, be helping to evolve a world-wide system of bureau- 
cratic management operating everywhere in much the same way, 
although under very different systems of political government. 


SOUND POSITION. 


Turning to our own Fund, I was able last year to report to you 
that the book figure of £23,000,000 at which our Life Fund stood 
was appreciably below the real value of our assets. In other words 
we possessed a substantial reserve against the drop in market prices 
which will follow an increase in interest rates. The year 1936 did 
in fact witness a slight hardening of high-class interest rates and a 
slight fall in security values, so that you might expect to hear that 
your secret reserves had been called upon to some. small extent. Your 
investment department has, on the contrary, functioned to such good 
effect that no less than three quarters of a million was added to our 
appreciation during 1936. 

As we have always doubted the possibility of continuously cheap 
money and have directed our investments in accordance with our 
beliefs, we have escaped the worst of the recent fall in market values 
and even today our secret reserves are in round figures as substantial 
as they were a year ago. This is, of course, quite apart from, and 
in addition to, the £800,000 increase in our funds shown in your 
accounts. 

GROWTH OF BUSINESS. 

Last year I was able to report an increase of net new business 
of more than £500,000 over the preceding year, an exceptional 
increase due to special circumstances such as the revision of premium 
rates and the fact that 1935 was our bonus year. It would not have 
been surprising had the results of 1936 fallen somewhat short of 
those of 1935; it is, therefore, the more gratifying to report that 
once more all previous records have been broken. Our satisfaction 
in this result is increased. by the fact that the new business of 1936 
is of a more satisfactory character, in that half-a-million of Children’s 
Optional Assurances, a considerable proportion of which would go 
off before any Life Assurance was provided, has been replaced by 
genuine Endowment Assurance at rates of premium five or six times 
as large as those on the business it replaces. I am also happy to 
report that in 1936 there was a satisfactory rise in the amount of 
Whole Life Assurance written by us. 

Both gross and net rates of interest earned on the Life Assurance 
Fund show a rise of one penny as compared with the rates earned in 
1935. Seeing that we have also managed by means of careful exchanges 
of investments to secure a further appreciation of capital values, 
this result may be regarded as highly satisfactory. 

Your Institution is, as you would expect, leading the way towards 
improvements and perfections in life assurance, proper to a period 
of marked progress in the common standards of living. 











a 





The report was adopted. 




















FINANCE 
(Continued from page 494.) 


departments of the Stock Exchange. Quite possibly, at 
some time in the future speculators will be realising their 
profits and turning once again to gilt-edged securities 
at a lower level of price, but for the moment the speculative 
attractions of rubber and metal shares, and I might also add 
the speculative attractions of Transatlantic shares, must be 
counted among the influences which, if not directly re- 
sponsible, have at any rate contributed to the set-back in 
investment securities. 

How long these forces will operate, it is, of course, 
impossible to say, but with the Easter holidays at hand, 
to be followed shortly by the Budget, I cannot help thinking 
that there will be a tendency on the part of the investor 
to wait at least until budgeting uncertainties have been 
removed before entering the markets with any great confi- 
dence. That, however, by no means precludes the possibility 
of an improvement later in the year, always assuming that 
the provisions of the Budget are not too drastic in the matter 
of direct taxation, and that in the meantime some im- 
provement shall have taken place in the international 
political outlook, 

ArTHUR W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


INVESTMENTS LOWER. 


DEPRESSED conditions in the markets for investment securities 
and buoyancy in some of the speculative sections, such as 
rubber shares and the shares of base metal companies, have 
constituted the outstanding feature of the Stock Exchange 
during the past few days. In another column, I deal fully 
with some of the causes for the fall in high-class investment 
stocks and also with the reasons for the rise in rubber and 
metal shares. 
x * x 4 


CouRTAULDS’ PROFITS. 


The latest Report of Courtaulds Limited for the year ending 
December 31st last shows that the net trading profit was 
$4,508,149, this total being reached after depreciation provision 
and including the final dividend for 1935, and the interim 
for 1936 on the Company’s American investment. The profit 
compares with £4,168,747 for 1935, while the net profit was 
42,391,458 compared with £2,203,063 for 1935. The final 
dividend of 7 per cent. is to be paid less tax, making a total 





‘The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 


is a harmful errour.”’ Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 
children are: — 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision. for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
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dividend for the year of £10 5s. 7d. per cent. gros ; 
£9 16s. 8d. for 1935. The directors state that dene a 








improvement in home manufacturing profits 
increased weight of rayon staple fibre was sold, 





and a Much 






* * * x 





BANKING IN CHINA. 


An outstanding feature in the accounts of the Hongke, 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation for the past year = M 
substantial increase in Deposits and Loans in Curren thy 
as the exchange was Is. 2{d. against Is. 38d. a year ee 
the greater part of the expansion was also reflected aa 
sterling figures. The net profit for the year was $15,107 
against $12,089,000, a reflection of better trade condition + 
the East. Owing to the lower exchange, however, the dividen 
cost considerably more, as the interim dividend in the Previg 
year was paid at a rate of 2s. 24d. After allowing for the {5 = 
dividend and transferring $1,090,000 to Premises, a balang ¥ 
$3,340,790 is carried forward. ; 















* * * * 





FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 






The Prudential Assurance Company goes from strength 
to strength and each year the almost astronomical figures in th 
Report become larger. As already announced, the Company 
is maintaining its rate of bonus in the Ordinary Branch y 
46s. per cent. on whole life and 40s. per cent. on endowment 
assurances. These bonuses in themselves absorb an amount 
£2,629,000 out of a total surplus disclosed in the annual valy. 
tion of £3,518,000. After allowing for the bonus, the shar. 
holders’ proportion of profit, £277,528, and transferring 
£14,600 to Contingency Fund, a balance of £596,428 is carrie 
forward. The interest rate assumed in the valuation is 3 per 
cent., while the very fine rate was earned of £4 9s. 4d. net, an 
increase of 1d. per cent. on last year’s rate. In the Industria 
Branch, the surplus was £6,458,446. The bonus to policyholder 
costs £4,027,000, to Outdoor Staff there is allotted £671,123, 
to Profit and Loss £878,722, to Contingency Fund £293,000, 
leaving £588,864 to be carried forward. The total cash amount 
allotted in Industrial Branch bonuses since profit-sharing 
was started is £47,353,735. The balance-sheet shows that the 
Company increased its holdings of British Government 
securities last year by some £5,000,000 at £88,509,000 exclusive 
of Trade Facilities stocks. 





















* * * * 





GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 






I am glad to see that at this week’s meeting of the United 
Kingdom Provident Institution, Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, withou 
necessarily criticising the extent to which Government control 
over finance and business is extending, said he considered 
the matter was one which should receive more public recog- 
nition than it has at present had. Governments now, kk 
maintained, attempt to control the price of money and the 
rates of exchange as well as the liberty of their peoples t 
trade with each other. ‘‘ We may,” he said, “in fact 0 
the economic side of Government be helping to evolve a worl: 
wide system of bureaucratic management operating everywher 
in much the same way, although under very different systems 0! 
political Government.”’ And later in his address, Sir Emest 
Benn said: ‘‘A silent revolution has in fact occurred, and 
the Bank Rate and the rates of exchange are no longer indices 
pointing to the natural state of markets but are based a 
theory or rather so much of theory as happens at the momen! 
to be understood by, or acceptable to, the bureaucrats 0 
the world.” 













* * x * 





A PROSPEROUS INDUSTRY. 





At the present moment there is probably no more prosperous 
industry in the country than the iron and steel, and the latest 
Report of the Lancashire Steel Corporation, which represcals 
the amalgamation and rationalisation of the activities 0 
Pearson and Knowles, Wigan Coal and Iron, Partington Sted 
and Rylands Bros. shows most satisfactory progress. The 
earnings of the group were more than £91,000 above thos 
of the previous.year. Depreciation provision, however, ¥% 
raised by £30,000 to £150,000, a further sum of {25,00 
was set aside towards the cost of a scheme of staff superal 
nuation, while £20,000 has been reserved against possible 
fluctuations in raw materials and the General Reserve 5 
raised to £115,000 by a transfer of £25,000 from the profits 
of the year and the consolidation with it of an investmell 
reserve of £40,000 and a Contingencies Reserve of £50, 








(Continued on page 498.) 
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BRITANNIC._ 


Chief Offices: 





Seventy-first Annual Report. 
RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS in 1936—£3,865,000, Ordinary 











Pounds. 





— ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


BROAD STREET CORNER, 


BIRMINGHAM, 1. 








Branch; £9,885,000, Industrial Branch. 
TOTAL SUMS ASSURED in force now amount to Ninety Million 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH POLICYHOLDERS benefit by over Onc 





Million Pounds set aside for them during the last five years. 


ORDINARY BRANCH POLICYHOLDERS <eceive for the fifth 











£2,390,000 in 1936. 









| Am dasees of Life, 


| 


J. Murray LAING, F.LA., F.F.A. 


Deputy GENERAL MANAGER. 





Fire, Accident and General Insurance business transacted. 





successive year a Reversionary Bonus of £1 18s. Od. per £100 Assured. 
TOTAL FUNDS now exceed £27,600,000. 
TOTAL CLAIMS PAID since the Company commenced business 7! years 


ago amount to Forty-five Million Pounds. 





The Life Branches alone paid 








Jno. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A. 


CHAIRMAN AND GENERAL MANAGER. 
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SECURITY’ 
POLICY 





The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called “ Double Security” 
because, in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards th 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 







This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 

Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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SUNSHINE FOURS 


BERMUDA & BAHAMAS | 


FROM LIVERPOOL 
REINA DEL PACIFICO 8 API. 
ORDUNA 1 MAY 
OROPESA 20 MAY 
REDUCED FARES inclusive of Hotel 
at BERMUDA or NASSAU 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
Liverpool, 3 
or Local agents 























IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
K.G., P.C., C.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurcr— 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 








investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. But our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope of our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansion. | 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, | 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 
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O make some good cause your own ts to have an 


INTEREST IN LIFE. 


interest in life. Brompton Hospital’s interest in life is 
the curing and elimination of tuberculosis. Why not make 
it vour cause, too, by becoming a Governor of the Hospital 
and sending five guineas yearly? Please write to the 
Secretary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 





























HACHETTE’S 
ADELAIDE Inc rporated in France with Limited Liability. LARGE 
STREET, MON TH GUEST. ON STOCKS. 
CHARING ‘PHONE: TEM. 9467. PROMPT 
CROSS. | LONDON’S SERVICE. 
Ce aE FOREIGN BOOKSHOP POR AR 








WE BUY LIBRARIES == 


We have recently purchased the follow- 
ing libraries :— 

BISHOP MANDELL CREIGHTON— 
including the books used for writing 
“The History of the Papacy.” 

SIR W. S. GILBERT—standard 
editions, handsomely bound. 

R. CORY, Esq.—largely books on art. 


Also an important library of books on 
music, 


























Are you on our mailing list? 








W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS, i 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 496.) 


no longer required. The dividend on the Ordinary 

is 5 per cent. against 4 per cent. and the balance-s Capi 

strong one with cash reserves of nearly £800,009 hy 
* * * *x 


VICKERS’ DIVIDEND UP. 


Although of course engaged in the manufacture of 
ments, Vickers, Ltd., is also actively engaged in other 
allied to the iron and steel industry, and the director .. 
able to recommend a dividend for the past year of he 
cent. as compared with 8 per cent. a year ago, altho 0 Be 
present payment is made on 50 per cent. more capital 
a year ago. ‘The dividend now proposed is therefore equi . 


to 15 per cent. on the old capital as against 8 per cent. for 19% 
*x * * * Fs 


HALIFAX BUILDING. 


The Building Societies, like the Prudential, se 
means to have reached their limit of activity. 
Report of the Halifax Building Society shows that 
increased during the past financial year by £6 
£114,327,576. The directors state that for the third Ter 
in succession the total advances on mortgage exceni 
£20,000,000, while sums due on mortgages were increas 
by £6,253,660 to £92,195,988. The profit for the yey 
amounted to £2,904,665, and the directors are able to manta: 
a bonus at the same rate as for the previous year. Share a; 
deposit funds were increased by £5,931,541 to £109,306 251 
Reserves and undivided profits now amount to more thn 
5 per cent. of the mortgage assets. 

x * * * 


SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE AND GENERAL ASSURANCE. 


The current year is the quinquennial valuation and bony 
year of the Scottish Temperance and General Assurance (9. 
Ltd., and the latest report is an excellent one, showing th; 
in 1936 the Company achieved the fifth successive recor 
year. The Life funds of the Company now exceed £8,000, 
while the Life premium income figure is in excess of £600,0 
Moreover, the ratio of all expenses has been kept down h 
14.82 per cent. of the premiums. At the annual meet 
the Chairman stated that in the absence of any unprecedente 
happening this year the prospects of a substantial bony 
allocation are good. 
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* * * * 


Map es’ Goop RESULTS. 


The latest report of Maple and Co. shows that the Company 
business is prospering, the dividend now recommended wn 
the Ordinary stock being 6 per cent., making a total distribution 
for the year of 84 per cent., the comparison being with 7 px 
cent. in the previous year. The report shows also tt 
£5,000 is allotted to the Staff Benevolent Fund with £27,8; 
carried forward to the Ordinary stockholders’ Reserve Account, 
At the present price the Ordinary shares give an approximt 
yield of 5 per cent. 













* * * 
EAGLE STAR DIVIDEND. 


The Eagle Star and British Dominions Insurance Co. ha 
issued a very satisfactory dividend statement, the final dividend 
of 2} per cent. making 27} per cent. for the year. It is aly 
intimated that a first interim for the current year will be 6; per 
cent., thus on the basis of previous practice, putting th 
quarterly dividend on the basis of 275 per cent. per annum. 
A. W.K. 








A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,” MARCH IITH, 1837. 
On the close division on the Disjunction Bill, in the French 
Chamber, on Tuesday last, Mr. Goldberry, a Deputy who hi 
been confined to his room by fever, at an arranged signal from: 
friend whom he relied on, presented himself in the Chambe, 
wrapped up in blankets: he had just strength enough to put hi 
ball against the bill into the ballot-box, when he fainted, and wa 
carried out. The Marquis of Dalmatie, the son, and the Marqus 
of Mornay, son-in-law of Soult, both very ill, also went to th 
Chamber just in time to vote against the Ministers. As soon 
result of the vote was made known, the exultation of the coté gaulu 
appeared to be at its utmost pitch of enthusiasm. Cries of “ Vit 
la Charte,” “ Vive la Liberté,” and ‘‘ Vive le Roi,” resounde! 
throughout the Chamber, and were repeated in the public galleris. 
MM. Odillon Barrot, Laffitte, and Dupont (de I’Eure) entered i 
conversation with the Ministers ; and, to judge by their gesticu 
tions, were addressing remarks of no very conciliatory tendens, 
MM. Gasparin and Guizot seemed to have been quite taken bj 
surprise, and exhibited a look of stupefaction bordering up 



















despair. 
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winner 


ECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 233 
By ZENo. 


: e guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
wise oes crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should 
sain rossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on 
Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name 
will be published in our next issue. 
sglutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 


Envelopes containing 
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Ee 
ACROSS 4. rev. Birds which are toys 
1, The statement a golfer emu- for children. — 
lates when he takes a stance ? 5. This land is beside the 
g. A stupid fellow always swal- Atlantic. _ 
lowed—thus you have to 6. rev. Fabric that is down- 
declare solemnly. trodden. 
13. A famous leader after 32. 7. rev. Many a pope has been 
14. Figuratively a sun, moon, named this. 
and star. 8. rev. Two kinds of a doctor, 
15. This article is only a modest in short, can become de- 
“ contribution otherwise. delivered from sin with ease. 
16. My first is unchecked in 17, 10. Silk material that takes ten 
my second in I across. sears. 
1.A Germanic colour (two 11. Reconnoitrer who has swal- 
words). lowed a little French wine. 
19. A facetious knife. 12. Sponge-baths. | ae 
21. The very man to spread the 13. OTs a... 
hay. To load a falling man.” 
22, Paragon of a plant. 18. rev. The place to dampen 
26. Disembark about 27. the anarchist ! (Two words.) 
27. See 26. 20. “ ay, there’s the...” 
28. rev. “To... the equivoca- 23. Only half observe what 
tion of the fiend, follows. 
That lies like truth.” 24. Swinging beds. | ; 
30. This instrument of torture is 25. Fashionable ladies have dis- 
in everyday use. carded this child’s toy. 
31. Neat dent (anag.). 28. rev. Destructive insect when 
33. rev. By the sound of it, this white. _ 4 
peasant causes disorder. 29. Marks time musically. 
34. Place in Hades reserved for 32. See 13 Across. 
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a savage person ? 


§. This dish is made with the 


head and unchecked letters 
of 1 Down. 


DOWN 

. Throb caused by pit in the 
roof of the mouth. 

. Fern which is found in no 
muds. 

. A constituent of gastric juice 
caused by vigour in pursuit of 
sin. 
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WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 232 is Miss Thompson, The 


Old Farmhouse, Alveston, Gloucestershire. 





WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Evenings at 8.15. 


(Vic. 


0283.) 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2.30, 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE, 

by BERNARD SHAW. 


6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Roval Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberla 


Paid up Capital 


nd Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


£4,500,000 


ore one 


Reserve Fund se aus = se a% £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ee at ae £ 2,000,000 
mre Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
aecttters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
<Scription is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 


9 


NDREW’S HOSPITAL 


ST.A 
NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLECLASSES ONLY. 





PresipENt—THE Most Hon. tue 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent Dantet F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 
ndent 


particulars apply to the Medical Superinte 
: i 


Northampton), who can be seen in London 





For terms and further 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 
appointment, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





Two Shillings per_hine (a line averages 36 letters.) Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
23% for Ginsertions ; §% for 13 ; 74% for 26 ; and10o% 
for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion. not later than Tuesday of zach week. 








A BUNCARS OR HOUSE REQUIRED FOR 
AUGUST.—Near sea preferable. 
Good sanitation necessary. 
Write stating accommodation and terms. 
Excellent references given.—Box 1250. 








PERSONAL 


Pre BREAKFASTS, tree,ample, satisfying, 

2,( ) Tt ) will be supplied this winter to hungry 
East End children. Funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE mea! ; 25s. for 100. How 
many may we entertain as your guests ?—R.S.V.P. to 
the Rev. Percy INESON, Supt., EAST END MISSION, 
Central Hah. 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, E. 1. 








| ALDNESS.—A medical discovery re-grows new 
hair. Medically recommended.—Write to THE 
LABORATORIES (S.R.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1 





N UNICH.—Charming cultured German family re- 
ceives cuests.—STEPHENSON, Burgh Hall, Lincs. 





Or Quantock Hills, Somerset, facing due South; 
one guest received by trained nurse.—Apply, 
Coombe Cottage, Plainsfield, Bridgewater. 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Wrrite for free Book 
“{f can... and I will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Lrp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 








ge ORANGES.—120 finest extra large, 15s. ; 150 
e large, 16s. 6d. ; Carriage Paid.—P. B. GREENWAY 
& Co., Lrp., Imperial House, South Street, E.C.2. 





pres Digestive Keemun China Tea, 4lb.10s. 8d.; }-Ib. 
sample 9d. post iree.—RCWLAND STIMSON AND 


Co., 28 Tower Hill. London, E.C. 3. Established 188s. 





HOSE interested in the Lite and Work ot Rudyard 
Kipling should get into touch with THE KIPLING 
Society. 43 South Molton Street, London. W. 1 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


VAST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL. 
J paeciecinee 


HOME FOR GIRLS, HURST LEA, 
NEEDHAM MARKET. 


APPOINTMENT OF COOK. 





’HEN supper’s over, and the board is clear, 
Pipes of TOM LONG invariably appear. 














Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Cook at the Girls’ Home, Needham eons, where 
there is accommodation for thirty-five girls, between 
seven and sixteen years of age. 

‘ — £60 per annum and residence, rations and 
aunary. 

Application forms, which will be supplied upon 
request, should reach the Public Assistance Officer, 
County Hall, Ipswich, not later than 20th March. 

CECIL OAKES, 
Clerk of the County Council. 

County Hall, Ipswich. 

March sth, 1937. 


PAST 





SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HOME FOR GIRLS, HURST LEA, 
NEEDHAM MARKET. 


APPOINTMENT OF GIRLS’ HOME MOTHER. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Home Mother of the Hurst Lea Girls’ Home, Needham 
Market, where there is accommodation for 35 girls 
between seven and sixteen years of age. Preference 
will be given to candidates with experience in similar 
work. Salary £80 per annum, rising by £10 annually, 
to £1cO per annum, and residence, rations, laundry 
and uniform. 

Application forms, which will be supplied upon 
request, should reach the PUBLIC ASSISTANCE OFFICER, 
County Hall, Ipswich, not later than March 17th. 

CECIL OAKES, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Hall, Ipswich. 
March 3rd, 1937. 





SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HOME FOR GIRLS, HURST LEA, 
NEEDHAM MARKET. 
APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR ASSISTANT TO 
GIRLS’ HOME MOTHER. 


Syed 


Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Assistant to Home Mother of the Girls’ Home, Need- 
ham Market. Salary £60 per annum rising annually 
by £5 to £70 per annum. 

Application forms, which will be supplied upon 
request, should reach the PuBLic AssISTANCE OFFICER, 
County Hall, Ipswich, not later than March 17th. 

CECIL OAKES, 
Clerk of the County Council. 








[March 12, 
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Certain Sunshine, crisp, clean air, breath- 


taking scenery, ceaseless interest and 
delight—that’s a Canadian Holiday—the 
perfect Coronation-year vacation. Let us 
help you plan your trip—or you can join 
one of our Tours, 21 days to 7 weeks, at 
moderate “all-in” fares. 


For Particulars—Your Local 


Agent, or 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
{7HTtchall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


iverpool, Southamoton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow,Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 


Further 














NIVERSITY OF ABERDERy 
CHAIR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGy i 






. The University Court of the Universi 
invites applications for the CHAIR OF s¥ornat: 
THEOLOGY, to which on this Occasion jt ATIC 
proposed to make an appointment by Eun®.™ 
«5 centage. ‘ > , 
ersons who desire to be considered f, 

are requested to lodge their names with the Site 
to the University by May 1st, 1937. 

The University Court and the Board of Nomingy: 
reserve their respective rights to appoint or now: 
any person whether he may have lodged his Dane cg 


not. 

By the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1932, the Chay 
The Salary proposed is £925 with a Mar 
H. J. BUTCHART” 












is a Non-Denominational one. 





Secretary to the Universit of Aberdeen 
University of Aberdeen. 708 Abesien, 














ae 
COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL ANp 
TRAINING COLLEGES 











I 
JHE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 





All secretarial subjects taught by modern methos; 
delightful surroundings. 7 months £55. aah 
Prospectus from 
Dept. F. 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Wes. 6939, 


ee 

ENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvingto, 

Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by correspon. 
ence, undergraduate and graduate courses in An; 

Religion, Sociology, &c., leading to degrees ; individy,i 
nstruction: reasonable fees: catalogue on request 




















.O., Consular, Home Civil, I.C.S., Taxes Adyiy 
given without fee or obligation. 
SPECIAL EASTER VACATION COURSE 
Early application is requested. 


DAVIES’S 


Sussex_Houst, 1 HOLLAND Park, W. 11. Park gy 
Garden. Squash Court. Restaurant, 














ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
L (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desir.ng to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES » 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified studen 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses 1m any secretarial subject. 

Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151 












GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Pubhic scho 
on individual lines for girls trom 10-19 Playin: 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimmin 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for th 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages. Ar, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a 



















N® EASTBOURNE.—Vacancy in lady teacher’s 
il home for girl to share tuition with another prepar- 
ing for Oxford School Certificate in July, 1938, or to 
specialise in languages. Delightful surroundings, real 
care.—MISss PULLEN, Lower Willingdon. 





HE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

The entry for the Indian Civil Service closes this 
year on the roth April. The recruitment of Europeans 
will be partly by selection and partly by written com- 
petitive examination. A candidate is at liberty to 
apply for appointment by both methods, but a separate 
form must be used for each. Forms may be obtained 
from the Services Department at the India Office or 
from the Appointments Boards of Universities in the 
British Isles. The age limits are 21 to 24 on the 1st 
August. Candidates for appointment by selection 
without written examination must have taken a good 
Honours Degree, but those who are sitting for their 
Final Honours Schools this year may be admitted 
provisionally.—Full particulars can be had by applying 
to the SERVICES DEPARTMENT at the India Office, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 


MNVHE 





UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Applications are invited for the Post of DIRECTOR 
OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES, Minimum stipend 
£600 per annum. Duties to commence September 
29th, 1937.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from the REGISTRAR, to whom applications should be 
sent not later than April 2oth, 1937. 








pA ee a OF DURHAM. 
) ARMSTRONG CCLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 





The Council of Armstrong College invite applications 
for the post of Lecturer in Classics. Salary £400 to 
£450 according to qualifications. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the undersigned, with whom 
twelve copies of applications and twelve copies of not 
more than three testimonials should be lodged not 
later than April 12th, 1937. 

S. ANGUS, 


Registrar. 


W. 
Armstrong College, 








ewcasue-upun- lyne, 2. 





ALBOT HEATH, BOURNEMOUTH, 
(BOURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS) 

Chairman of Governors: The Right Rev. A. | 
Karney, D.D., Bishop of Southampton. 
Headmistress: Miss C, F. Stocks, M.A. 
TWO BOARDERS’ ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £60 and one or more EXHIBITIONS wil 
be awarded on the results of an examination to be heli 
in May, 1937, for admission to the School in Septembe: 
The value of the Exhibitions will depend upon evidene 
of financial need. 
Candidates — ~ under 14 on July rst. Last date 
of entry, April 13th. : ? 
For full particulars apply to Miss C. F. Stow 
Headmistress, Talbot Heath, Rothesay Road, Boumt- 
mouth. 





















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














EYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDG! 


4 ——__— 

AN EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th ax 
25th and on June rst and 2nd for the award of th 
following SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 
Four Open Scholarships of £100 a year ; six of betwee! 
£25 and £75 a year.—Further information may & 
obtained from the Bursar. 


















M" HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, NW; 





An examination will be held on May 31st (pr 
liminary) at candidates’ own Schools* and June I0t 
to 12th (final) at Mill Hill, when several ENTRANC 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for compettie 
to candidates who are over 13 and under 14 on Aprils 
I 







oo eight Scholarships are offered varying fro 
£100 to £60 p.a., and two of the fixed value of {80 p4 

Ministerial Exhibitions of the value of £100 pé 
are also offered for the sons of Ministers. a 
who do not win Scholarships may be accepted f 
admission to the School without further examunatios 
provided that their work is of sufficient mer 

For further information and application form 
apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, London, N.W.’ 

*(A boy may on the recommendation of his Heat: 
master, be excused the Preliminary Examination» 
the date of this clashes with any other Examinaten./ 
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IVIDUAL 
i IN D I AN-Y- BRYN. 
Near Llandudno Junction, North Wales. 


SCHOOL 


Al) Classes Limited to Ensure Individual Tuition. 
Antony THOMPSON, M.A,, F.Z.S.. 
Head-Mast merit (Caius Coll., Cambridge). 


ident staff of honours graduates. 
asd BY Vin ng. &c. Opened Present Term 
New For Prospectus Apply Head-Master 











EXAMINATIONS 
SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
1 a NT 
ACCOUNT AS! IMINATIONS. 





xaminations will be held in London 
Machen, Fe and Leeds as follows : 7 
; Examination — = pone) yn 1937. 
te Examination May Sth and 6th, 1937. 
ieeeneeeination May 4th, sth and 6th, 1937. 
Applications on the appropriate forms must be 
win on or before March 31st, 1937, with the under- 
signed, 


A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 


ntants’ Hall, 
Incorporated _ Accor: W.C.2. 


Victoria Embankment, London, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


28 4 COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH 
 saeaaaes VEST OF — 
2XETE 








iim 





tion for London Degrees. Residential: 4 Men’s, 
2 Women’s Halls. 140 acres Campus: all "gaat Charges 
inclusive, £85 to L105 yearly 

TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two of £100 yearly and eight of £80 offered at 
forthcoming Scholarship Examination, May 31st, 1937, 
and following days. Normal tenure three years. 
Many other Scholarships and Exhibitions. Entry 
closes May 9th, 1937. For particulars apply REGISTRAR. 

















FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


LPINE COLLEGE, ARVEYES-VILLARS, Switzer- 
land, 4,100 ft. Boys 12-19, SEPARATE MODERN 
Lancuaces Houss for four senior boys with Swiss 
tutors. Individual education anc care. Examination 
coaching—Headmaster: J. M. S. BARNARD, M.A. 


(Cantab.) 








LECTURES 


RTISTS International Association. 

i7mth, at 8.15 p.m., lecture by 

BLUNT on “The Problem of Realism.” 
Conway Hall, W.C. 1. With lantern. 








Wed., March 
ANTHONY 
Small 





London Vegetarian Society’s Arnold F. Hills 
Memorial Lecture will be delivered by DUGALD 
SEMPLE, Esq., at Livingstone Hall, Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W.1, on Friday, March roth, at 8.30 
.m. Subject, “FOOD, HEALTH AND THE 
ND.” The President of the Society, BERTRAND P. 
ALLINSON, Esq., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., in the Chair. 
All are invited. Admission free. 


NIVERSITY LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on “‘ THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE CHINESE L ANGUAGE AND METHODS 
OF RESEARCH ” will be given by PROFESSOR B. 
KARLGREN (Professor of Far Eastern Languages 
and Culture in the University of Gothenburg, Sweden) 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
ers W.C. 1),0on MARCH 17TH, 19TH and 22ND, 

p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
pcg g* PROFESSOR SIR E. DENISON ROSS, 
C.LE., D.Lit., Ph.D. (Director of the School of Oriental 
Studies and Professor of Persian in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





OF 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


LONDON GROUP. 
Special Exhibition by members only. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester-sq. 10-6 } daily. 











£103 


Cost per shave 
— not cost per 


The 
Best Blade 
in the World 


Discriminating users insist 
on “Eclipse” Blades 
not only for their luxurious 
shaving comfort, but because 
of their outstanding and 
lasting quality. Their use is not 
extravagance but a real econ- 
omy. Prove their economical 
value by purchasing a packet. 
Stocked by all lead — 


Chemists, Haisdr 
Cutlers, etc. 


3 for 1¢ 5 for 8 


JAMES NEILL ECO. (SHEFFIELD)LTD. 











INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


PPLICATIONS are invited by the MorTGAGE (LOAN 
é AND SECURITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 
arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Lite Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 











GARDENING 


] AFFODIL Blooms, wild, for House and Church 

decorations. 200 1s. 9d., 500 2s. 6d., post paid. 
Please enclose addressed labels.—T. H. Tayior, Old 
Post Office, Dymock, Glos. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Beigrave Road. S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly—Vict.33 47. 














| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. Lusn, Manager 


water. 
R.A.C. 





))DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL. —Melville | 
'aCrescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest ” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTH- | 
4 ING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. heating. 
Electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES. 








N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
1 Hydro. For Heaith, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Il'us. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





The Avenue, 
Tennis court. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 


N INEHEAD.—Conway Private Hotel, 
1 Close sea; H. and C. all rooms. 





Ask tor er List (3d. post free) bl 180 INNS 
HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’ S REFRESHMENT Y HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R.A. A., Lip, Sr. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 1. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 

















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


ORONATION POEMS WANTED for immediate 
Publication. Short verses preferred.—‘* ACME ” 
ENTERPRISES, 197A Victoria Street, London. 








ARN Money writing tiny sentiments. 56 English 
and American firms waiting. Details free.— 
SALES SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 
srcuni cabal 





pcg pms bay Trans.,&c.,promptly ex., MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFarrant C) , TheStudy,96 MarinePde. ,Leigh-on-Sea. 





JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
b Spare ume. Send for tree booklet,—REGENT 
NSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8 





NURREY. TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply tor List “ S,” stating requirements, to “* SURREY 
Trust ” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





\ ARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St.George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 


JFOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


revie wed or advertised in 
“The Spectator.” 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


| gee eae Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns fre: 
on request. —MANacGer, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








| gh you anything to sell ? Readers having anythinz 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classifie 4 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 











week. Discounts i—2}' % for 6 insertions §°% for 13. 
74% f for 26 and 10% for = 

CINEMAS 
ee Cc lNEMA 
P Oxford Street. Ger. 2981 


PAULA WESSELY 
in her greatest dramatic triumph in 
“ERNTE ” (Harvest)—“ Die Jultka "—(U). 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


gg 8 CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T.J.GASTON,76Strand,W C.2(Tem.3048). 











FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


END FOR 
\. PITCAITHLY 
Shortbread with 
By post 3s. 4d., 5s. rod., 8s. 7d. 
from ; 
MACKIE’S 
Edinburgh. 





BANNOCKS 
almonds and peel. 


108 Princes Street. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH— Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK—Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG—(N. Wales). —BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARM 
CRAWFORD—(Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF—(Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 








EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 

| FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, ——— VALLE 

| GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Stree 

| GRAYSHOTT (Hanris).—FOX & PE LICAN 

| HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR ws rEL 

H ASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH 

HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 






—QUEEN’S. 
Se STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LIN 
KENMORE (Perths). anaes MOUTH CASTLE 
KESWICK.-—KES¥® 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perthe).- LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St, W 1 

—DE VERE, Kensinzgten W. 

—THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell St., I. 

—UNIT xg 2RVICES, 98-102 hoa well 

Ss 


7. 
MALVERN.— ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
me MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTER 
OVERSTRAND (nr. C ane —OVERSTRAND 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & Li 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall. }— TREGENNA CAS 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CAS 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HAL 

TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks..—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOU THPORT.—HESKETH PK., 


NKS 


HYDRO Hk 


—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
STRATHPEFFER SPA(Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.).—Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN 


TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignten).—HUNTLY 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT 
TORQUAY. re DEN COURT 
—PALACE. 
ROSE IN HALL. 


PRIVATE, 





TWYFORD (Berks..—GROVE HALL, 
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F ry 


Be ‘a New Man’ whatever your age! 


} 


This useful tablet-container for 
pocket or handbag will be sent free 
on receipt of coupon (see below) 


Re-activate ‘ — on Arecibo, comton (se bel 
your Vital Forces! 


take iwo ‘Phyllesan’ tablets, 


Revitalize 


your Blood! 


Rejuvenate 
your Heart 
and Arteries! 


In other words: Silart taking ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets | you suspect high blood pressure; start this Is ‘a different 
to-day! Many thousands of men and women | re-activating, revitalizing, rejuvenating treat- 
in all parts of the world have experienced | ment to-day! It is so simple. Just two 
the revitalizing and rejuvenating effect of 


man’ 


; ; “Your wonderful 
tiny tablets three times a day before meals. | ‘Piyllosan’ tablets 
But if you take the tablets regularly, the results have “ rf Ps $0 

. : much good. Kecently 
will astonish you. T have been unable to 


these wonderful little tablets and very many 
doctors prescribe them. They contain no 
deleterious drugs, no strychnine, no alcohol, tthend te helede 
no animal extracts; form no harmful habit | *Phyllosan’” tablets are the brand of chloro- my nerves and 
and may be taken in conjunction with other | phyll tablets sold by Natural Chemicals Ltd., asthe — have 
. i ; yeen shocking. Some 
medicaments. and are prepared according to the formula ff oy¢ advised me to 
If you are overworked, run-down, feeling and under the direction of E. Buergi, M.D., take ‘ Phyllosan’ tab- 
st ; ; : hers ee : lets and soon I was a 

your age; if your heart is worrying you; if | Professor of Medicine at Berne University. dibereut man,eahin 
nerves were better.” 
(Mr.)}— 


Start taking ewan 


6 9 To NATURAL 
CHEMICALS Lt. 
(Dept. 54) 
12 Clipstone Street, 
Lendon, W.1 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 








Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 
increase all your Physical and Vital Forces, irrespective of age 


Of all chemists, 3/-, 5/'- (double quantity), and Family size, 20/- (nearly ten times the 3/- size) 


y Nets 7 

ee ee ee ee ee tt eee cua coaat 
i OE See DSS CS CE ER NR RE MS A A YE OS SS MT | 
ned apart from the regd. trade mark ‘ Phyllosan,’ which ts the property and denotes the products Please write in BLOCK 
of Natural Chemicals Ltd., London. f LETTERS. Use margit. 


—_—— —_—__— 
——— 
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